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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE rapprochement between France, Russia, and Great Britain 
is hailed by all good Europeans who are more than mere lip 
Th servants of the cause of peace as “glad tidings of 
e New . _ , : 

Betente great joy,” to quote the historic phrase with which 

Lord Salisbury greeted the conclusion of another 
great international understanding, the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. To every intelligent 
Frenchman, Russian and Englishman, the possibility of closing 
the secular quarrels which so long divided their respective 
countries, haunted their Statesmen, paralysed their policy, pro- 
voked innumerable conflicts, and kept the world in a chronic con- 
dition of unrest, is naturally a subject of sincere and unrestrained 
satisfaction. But the fact that other nations should give their 
: blessing to this momentous development, and that even Italy 
and Austria should steadily refuse to respond to insidious efforts 
to arouse their suspicions against the new Triple entente, is 
eloquent of its profoundly pacific character. To several on- 
lookers, e.g., Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland, the Franco-Russo-British rapprochement is not 
only a priceless safeguard of Continental peace, it is likewise a 


4 solid guarantee of their national liberties and independence, 
J which appear to watchful patriots in all these countries to be 


threatened by Pan-German ambitions from which it should be 
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said that the Berlin Government has of late been at some pains 
to publicly disassociate itself. But the new rapprochement does 
not excite universal applause. That it is viewed askance by the 
German Government, and that the German people have been 
encouraged to regard it with aversion and alarm, is patent to 
all readers of the German press during the last few weeks. 
Latter-day Germany has lost the art of concealing her thoughts. 
She rarely allows the world to remain in any doubt as to her 
feelings towards any international episode, and the whole 
apparatus which is generally controlled by the Wilhelmstrasse, 
though in the present instance it appears to have gone on the 
loose, has vociferously proclaimed German disapproval of the 
growth of good relations between Great Britain, Russia and 
France, which are assumed by some mysterious process of reason- 
ing only intelligible to the German mind, to be injurious to 
German interests. 


‘LEAGUES of Peace” have on the whole a bad name in history, 
as some of them, such as the Armed Neutrality, have been 
ities at peaceful only in name, their main object being to 


attack some unpopular Power. We should fully 
appreciate German apprehensions were there any 
colourable ground for suggesting that any such 
arriére-pensée animates the new rapprochement, or if the spirit of 
adventure prompted the policy of any of the three Powers. But 
the very suggestion that the Emperor Nicholas, King Edward, 
or President Fallitres, harbours dangerous designs against any 
other nation, is so childish as to refute itself. There is, in fact, 
no appreciable element of aggression in any of the countries 
concerned. France, proud and sensitive as she is, and still 
suffering from the ruthless disfigurement of 1870, has of late 
years given abundant pledges of a pacific temperament, and has 
shown a conciliatory disposition in every international trans- 
action. The French people are notoriously peaceful, and in the 
minds of no inconsiderable number of them the pacifiste, or peace- 
at-any-price movement, has effected a lodgment; so much so 
as occasionally to mislead foreign statesmen as to the liberties 
which may be safely taken with a Republic which, according to 
the popular view, is irrevocably wedded to peace because it would 
equally disappear in the event of a successful or of an unsuccessful 
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war. In the case of a débdcle the present régime would perish as 
the Empire perished in 1870. In the event of a victory, the 
victorious General might, after the precedent of Napoleon, be 
tempted to found a dynasty. No sane man can accuse France of 
pugnacity, she has done all that is humanly possible to prevent 
others from picking quarrels with her. It was only the other day 
that M. Clemenceau, who is held upasa bogey in Germany because 
he has always been a firm friend of England, suspended a French 
General for making a speech which might have been interpreted 
as a provocation across the frontier. Russia is still under the 
shadow of an exhausting war. All her energies are absorbed on 
the delicate operation of putting new wine into old bottles. It is 
not suggested, even in the comic Press of Berlin, that Nicholas II. 
is a Jingo. 


Even Great Britain, who is publicly execrated in Germany 
as the “villain of the piece,” in order to swell the naval esti- 
The Villain ™®t® and whose every action is supposed to 
of the Piece Cover some diabolical Machiavelian plot—when, 

e.g. & pacific Premier innocently invites other 
Powers to discuss the possibility of limiting their armaments— 
like Russia, Great Britain has had too recent a taste of war to con- 
template further adventure. Moreover, for two and a half years 
our policy has been conducted by a Cabinet containing several 
professional pacifists, and though we differ on most points of 
policy from Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, to accuse them 
collectively or individually of chauvinism is to trifle with 
language. As we have frequently insisted in these pages, the 
real danger arises from the illusions of sentimental peace-at-any- 
price politicians, who artlessly credit every other country with 
their own amiable dispositions, and resolutely refuse to recognise 
the existence of hostile ambitions, or to make the necessary de- 
fensive preparations against possible aggression. British Liberals 
are entirely immersed in domestic affairs, and Ministerial energies 
are concentrated on the production of social reforms costing 
immense and increasing sums of money, which are openly advo- 
cated in some quarters, because they impose a financial check 
on the expansion of British armaments. To credit a Party or 
Government in this mood with jingoism or indeed to seriously 
accuse any Englishman outside a lunatic asylum of jingoism, 
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is—in view of our obvious and overwhelming interest in preserving 
peace, of the countless hostages we have given to fortune, and 
the incalculable sufferings which any war must inevitably inflict 
on the congested population of these islands, dependent as it is 
for its sustenance on over-sea supplies—as absurd as to accuse 
Frenchmen of chauvinism. There are no jingoes in England 
nowadays, nor is there any jingo party on the horizon. His 
Majesty’s Opposition are as ardently attached to the cause of 
peace as are his Majesty’s Ministers, and in the improbable event 
of any change of Ministry there would be unbroken continuity in 
the pacific policy steadily pursued by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey. 
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It is forgotten by those who are busily stoking up the fires of 
German hatred against us that Great Britain occupies a singularly 
The King’s strong moral position. We covet no single inch of 
Offence territory possessed by any Power in any partof the 

planet, a fact which removes us from the category 
of potential aggressors. We have, in the American phrase, bitten 
off as much as we can chew. We are no longer ‘‘on the make.” 
For the British Empire the era of expansion is over. We have 
entered the period of consolidation, and our problems are problems 
of development—+.e., of making the best use of our world-wide pos- 
sessions. There should be no difficulty for Powers who have, so to 
speak, “arrived,” like the French Republic and the British Empire, 
in remaining on good terms with other nations, and as a matter 
of fact they are on excellent terms with every country loyally 
accepting the existing order of things. Then why do the Germans 
rage so furiously together? Why do they imagine a vain thing? 
Whence all these alarums and excursions, which keep the whole 
Continent in a ferment and send weekly tremors through every 
- Bourse? How explain the outrageous attacks of the German 
Press on King Edward, who is universally esteemed outside 
Germany, where his motives are never questioned? The British 
Sovereign has succeeded in convincing the Sovereigns, statesmen, 
and peoples of Europe that he is inspired by a sincere and passion- 
ate love of peace, and the object of his visits to foreign monarchs 
and foreign countries is never impugned outside Potsdam and 
Berlin. If the German Emperor were a slothful ruler who 
preferred to remain at home, his objection to King-,Edward’s 
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activity might be intelligible; but Wilhelm II. from the moment 
he ascended his throne has never missed an opportunity of going 
abroad, or of combining business with pleasure. What does this 
insane jealousy of our King mean? In what does his Majesty’s 
offence consist? The answer to this question is very simple, 
but as it necessitates a serious study of German policy, 
which, though a fascinating subject, is sadly neglected in this 
country, the true explanation of a perplexing phenomenon is 
not always available in British journals. German diplomacy 
is a closed book to many of our journalists and to most 
of our politicians, very few of whom have been at pains to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest either Bismarck’s 
Reminiscences or Busch’s Life of Bismarck, without a know- 
ledge of which German manceuvres are about as intelligible as 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions. King Edward’s offence in German 
eyes consists simply in this—that when he came to the throne 
Great Britain was the most unpopular Power in Europe. Our 
isolation was the pivot of German diplomacy. Thanks mainly 
to his Majesty, this country is now more popular on the Continent 
than it has been for the last three generations. That is the 
head and front of the King’s offending. 


Ir is conveniently ignored by the Potsdam Party and the Potsdam 
Press in this country—in which we trust we need no longerinclude 
our able contemporary, the Westminster Gazette— 


oe that German policy is still conducted on Bis- 
Princinle- marckian principles. The successors of the Iron 


Chancellor, according to their lights, walk in 
his ways. Prince Biillow has described himself as standing 
on Bismarck’s shoulders. Now, Bismarckian diplomacy is 
founded on the pessimistic principle that the stock of inter- 
national goodwill is at all times strictly limited in quantity, and 
consequently any development of friendship between other nations 
must be detrimental to German interests, as it necessitates 
a corresponding diminution of goodwill towards Germany. In 
a word, Bismarck was convinced that the political prestige of 
the German Empire depended on other Powers remaining per- 
manently at loggerheads, and his diplomacy was devoted to 
poisoning the mutual relations of all Germany’s neighbours—a 
sinister object in which he was marvellously successful. We need 
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not recapitulate Bismarck’s efforts to embroil Russia and 
England, or England and France, to divide France and Russia, 
to inflame Italy against France, or to prevent Germany’s partners 
in the Triple Alliance from feeling too cordial towards one another. 
He set up in business as the Honest Broker, and claimed a 
commission on every international transaction, becoming to some 
extent the director of the foreign policy of every other Power. 
It was a brilliant piece of bluff, requiring genius as well as 
audacity and unscrupulousness. From the moment of Bismarck’s 
dismissal the wonderful diplomatic structure which he had 
so laboriously reared in the supposed interests of Germany 
began to crumble away, though as the diabolical machine he had 
installed at the Wilhelmstrasse remained for many years in the 
hands of men who had sat at his feet and were imbued with his 
‘spirit, a considerable time elapsed before the effect of his disap- 
pearance was fully felt. Its first-fruits were the conclusion of 
the Dual Alliance between France and Russia, which should 
have followed the Crimean War, and which would in that case 
have saved Denmark from spoliation, Austria from defeat, and 
France herself from catastrophe. Bismarck succeeded in post- 
poning it for thirty years. 


It must be admitted, in justice to Wilhelm II., that the manner 
in which he succeeded in sterilising the Dual Alliance as 
a European factor by deflecting its activities 
A Blow ba and ambitions into political spheres in which 
Bismarckian-. R , . ’ 
rere it would be likely to come into conflict with 
England, was worthy of his great master. For ten 
years this country was thwarted, harassed, and threatened by 
the Lobanovs, the Muravievs, and the Hanotaux, all of whom 
were the unconscious puppets of Potsdam. Our escape from war 
in those perilous times can only be described as providential. 
Another heavy blow was dealt at the system created by the 
grand international agent provocateur by the signature of the 
Anglo-French Agreement of M. Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne 
in April 1904, which though in form a settlement of out- 
standing colonial differences, laid the foundations of the entente 
cordiale between France and England which is recognised as 
having been the chief influence in preventing the Far Eastern 
war from developing into a world-wide conflagration. Under the 
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beneficent auspices of King Edward, whose influence on foreign 
affairs it is mere pedantry to ignore or to belittle, the relations of 
the British and French people have been completely transformed. 
They are now close and cordial friends instead of being suspicious 
neighbours, jealous rivals, and potential enemies. This change 
has occurred without giving the slightest umbrage to any other 
nation, always excepting that Power which lives by fishing in 
troubled waters. The indignation of the German Emperor at 
the signature of the Anglo-French Agreement, which he had 
never believed possible until it was actually published, took 
the form of a pilgrimage of passion to Tangier, with the object 
of fomenting the Moors against the French, and—Russia being 
temporarily en disponibilité—an outrageous campaign was sub- 
sequently opened against M. Delcassé, the French Foreign 
Minister, who had committed the heinous crime of shaking 
hands with England. M. Mévil’s interesting article elsewhere 
indicates the fleeting character of the sensational triumph of the 
bunglers of the Wilhelmstrasse over a far-seeing and patriotic 
French statesman. 


Amone other heavy blows sustained by Bismarckian diplomacy, 
with its insolent veto on all international ententes excepting 
those of Germany, was the Balkan Agreement 
between Russia and the Dual Monarchy, and the 
renewal of friendship between France and Italy, 
which were regarded as acts of treason in the junior partners of 
the Triplice ; and last, but by no means least, the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement last autumn, composing Anglo-Russian differences in 
the Middle East. This document was exceedingly modest in scope, 
and by no avowable rule of international comity could it be re- 
sented by any other European Power. It wasa praiseworthy effort 
to eliminate the possibility of Anglo-Russian conflict in Persia, 
in Afghanistan and in Tibet. For this very reason it was odious 
to the Wilhelmstrasse, which had known only too well how to 
exploit the antagonism of the great Sea-power and the great 
Land-power which had brought much grist to the German mill. 
German influences in St. Petersburg, which derive their strength 
from the Grand Dukes, were mobilised to prevent the signature 
of the Agreement, and at the very last moment it would have 
fallen through but for the loyal perseverance of the Tsar, warmly 
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seconded by M. Stolypin, the Russian Prime Minister. On its 
publication the German Press could not conceal its chagrin, 
and offensively congratulated Nicholas II. on his “ graceful con- 
cessions ” to England, while Englishmen, in their turn, were told 
that they had been “done” by Russia. Happily these trans- 
parent artifices have ceased to deceive either St. Petersburg or 
London. A certain number of Englishmen, including distinguished 
politicians who take an exclusively Asian view of foreign policy, 
who possess but a limited knowledge of European history, and 
an inadequate grasp of the European situation, which impera- 
tively demands that Russia and Great Britain shall bury the 
past—have assumed the responsibility of attacking the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907, just as Lord Rosebery attacked 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 because he was not in 
sympathy with the policy of the entente cordiale. It would be 
unreasonable to expect unanimity on a complicated international 
problem. All we need ask for is a general consensus of opinion, 
and there is no room for serious doubt but that Sir Edward’s 
Grey’s statesmanship in seizing the psychological moment to 
revive the old Gladstonian policy of seeking an understanding 
with Russia,.is approved by the overwhelming majority of his 
countrymen of both political parties. Had Lord Lansdowne 
been in office he would undoubtedly have pursued the same 
policy. 


Ar one time every sentimental Radical cherished a hopeless 
passion for Russia and the virtues of that Power were proclaimed 
: in season and out of season when she was an in- 

Poet ce? finitely greater d lar liberties than sh 
eeenerat y greater danger to popular liberties than she 
is to-day. But for some impenetrable reason our 

fickle democrat has lost his Russian enthusiasm. He dislikes the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement on the pretext that it is infra dig. for 
enlightened England to cultivate the friendship of a backward 
Power! But he should have thought of all that before. The 
Russian Government was far more reactionary in the days of the 
Midlothian campaign, when Mr. Gladstone was an eloquent 
admirer of the Tsardom, and throughout the eighties, when the 
Liberal Party resented the Conservative policy of supporting the 
Triple Alliance. The Daily News and the Nation have now 
joined hands with the Russophobes and advocate a boycott of 
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Russia at the very moment that Constitutional Government has 
dawned in that country. Our sentimentalists have transferred 
their worthless affections to Germany. They are apparently 
awed by armaments, and feel irresistibly drawn towards nations 
hostile to their own country. Anglophobe Russia was an object 
of worship—there was ineffable joy in showing how wrong and 


wicked England must be in incurring such animosity. So in the: 


days when France was Anglophobe, she was likewise the recipient 
of Radical homage. But with the change of current in both 
these countries, they have lost caste with the self-righteous. 
Anglophobe Germany, judging by the astounding articles in the 
Nation, is all the rage among the Massinghams. ‘There is 
nought so queer as folk.” 


THE announcement of the British Sovereign’s State visit to the 
Russian Emperor, which was timed for Whitsuntide, tempted 
A Useful  %m™e of the “wild men”’ in the House of Commons 
Debate to make an exhibition of themselves, which afforded 

Sir Edward Grey the opportunity of making a 
speech which ranks very high among Parliamentary pronounce- 
ments on foreign affairs. It has made an admirable impression 
abroad, while it caused the dissentients in the House of Commons, 
who had threatened to attain formidable proportions, to shrivel 
into a negligible rump, consisting of the rag, tag, and bobtail 
of the Nationalist and Labour parties, plus twelve Liberals 
(including Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
successor in the Stirling Burghs), and aggregating, all told, 59! 
We make no apology for dwelling on a debate (June 4), which 
was the most important and interesting of the past month, because 
it fixed the seal of Parliamentary approval on the delicate task in 
which Sir Edward Grey is engaged, of placing Anglo-Russian 
relations on a friendly footing. Mr. O’Grady, the Labour Member 
for Leeds, who raised the question by means of the usual motion 
to reduce the salary of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
by £100, declared that there was a strong popular feeling against 
the King’s paying an official visit to the Tsar, though he was care- 
ful to explain that “they on that side had nothing but the highest 
admiration for the splendid and noble work that his Majesty King 
Edward VII. had done in the cause of the amity of nations and 
international peace.” Their standpoint was that they loved free 
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institutions, the right of free speech, and the free Press, which 
did not exist in the country the King was about to visit, and ‘‘if 
they mixed in evil company the result was bound to be that the 
nation was to a certain extent contaminated. Speaking for our 
democracy, they feared that the result of this relationship with a 
country like Russia, with all its horrors and tortures and perse- 
cutions going on at the present moment, might be that the same 
might be applied to our own country.” On this principle Free 
Traders should protest against our diplomatic intercourse with 
Protectionist Powers, lest in this case also evil communications 
might corrupt good manners, and lure us into the horrors of 
Protection. Mr. O’Grady wound up a sensational account of 
the internal condition of Russia, with the declaration that ‘‘if this 
business (7.e, the King’s visit to Reval) was allowed to go on in 
its representative character, it would be a shame and a disgrace 
to our nation, and history and posterity would write it down as 
such.” We shall see. 


Mr. Swirt McNEi1, who seconded the motion, professed to be 
shocked at the unconstitutional action of the Foreign Secretary 
Attitude of in allowing the King to go abroad unaccompanied 
Ethenain by a responsible Minister, and hinted that the 

presence of Sir Charles Hardinge, Sir John Fisher, 
and Sir John French, in the King’s suite, forshadowed portentous 
political, naval and military developments, a suggestion which has 
been worked threadbare in the German Press. There were some 
excellent protests against the protest from the Liberal Benches. Sir 
Ivor Herbert, speaking with the advantage ‘‘ of a long residence in 
Russia,’’ pointed out that theobjectors were unconsciously inspired 
by bigotry and ignorance. “The Hon. Member (Mr. O’Grady) 
was doubtless filled with generous, warm-hearted sympathies for 
the Russian people, but he had taken a strange way of showing 
them. How would the people of Russia look upon this motion ? 
They would look upon it as an assertion that because the Hon. 
Member disapproved of certain relations between the Sovereign 
of that country and the people over whom he reigned, therefore 
he considered that this country should boycott the Russian 
Empire.” The Russian situation was not, as Labour Members 
imagined, a struggle between the Democracy and the Autocracy, 
but between the Democracy and the Bureaucracy. “It would 
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be no consolation to the people who were labouring under this 
bureaucratic system if we showed them our sympathy by insult- 
ing the only man in the country in whom they believed. The 
masses in Russia did believe in their Emperor, both as the head 
of the State and as the head of the great Christian community to 
which they belonged.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc pointed out that those 
who knew Russia best were divided as to whether the extreme 
revolutionary movement had a national character. But even if 
it had, ‘‘action by a foreign official body, which prevented the 
meeting of the heads of the two Executives, was invariably 
regarded by the nation against whom it was directed as an act 
of international discourtesy. Even the man who was fighting 
against the Executive of his own country would turn round at 
once and say that it was an act of international discourtesy to 
treat his Executive in the way suggested.” Ardent reformers 
like Mr. O’Grady hardly appreciated the delicacy of the present 
international situation, and for his own part he (Mr. Belloc) 
“would only say that anything that helped us towards national 
security, it was the duty of any man who owed allegiance to 
this country to support.” Another Liberal, Mr. Hart Davies, 
while sympathising ,with the standpoint of the objectors, pro- 
nounced their action ill-timed, as he preferred the opinion of 
eminent Russian Liberals, such as Professor Milyukoff, as to the 
effect of the Royal visit, adding, “‘it would be worse than a 
blunder, it would be almost a crime, to take any step which 
might break up our friendship with Russia.” 


RARELY has a speech been awaited with keener interest, or been 
listened to with greater attention than Sir Edward Grey’s reply, 

which visibly made opinion as it proceeded. In 
the first place he disposed of the Constitutional 

bogey. The King was acting on the advice of his 
Ministers in this as in all other affairs of State, and the Govern- 
ment was as responsible for the official character of the visit to 
Reval as for other acts of policy. 


Sir Edward 
Grey’s speec 


I am further entitled to say this, and it is not saying too much, that the 
general impression produced of the influence exercised by previous visits which 
the King has paid abroad is that they have been beneficial to the State. That 
is the view outside. I will say, so far as we are concerned—and I have no 
doubt it will be confirmed by right hon. gentlemen 0} posite—that in the trans- 
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action .of affairs of State no diplomatic inconvenience, nothing which even 
trenched upon a breach of the Constitution has taken place in connection with 
these visits, 


Sir Charles Hardinge was going as a member of the King’s suite, 
and so faras he discussed diplomatic affairs, “ he does so on instruc- 
tions from me in precisely the same way as any other Ambassador 
abroad discusses diplomatic affairs at the Court to which he is 
accredited. I am responsibletothe Cabinet for everything which 
takes place in regard to what Sir Charles Hardinge may do in any 
diplomatic matter. He is responsible to me in the same way as 
every Ambassador abroad isresponsibleto me. I am responsible 
to the Cabinet, and, jointly with the Cabinet, I am responsible to 
the House.” To the question whether any special diplomatic 
significance attached tothe present incident, “in the sense that it 
is to lead to an alliance or some treaty or convention between the 
two countries, which is not now known,” Sir Edward Grey replied 
that ‘“‘no negotiations are on foot for the establishment of 
any new treaty or convention with the Russian Government, 
and none will be negotiated during this visit.” Buthe was careful 
to add “that the visit will have a political effect, and that it is 
desired to have a political effect, is perfectly true. We do desire 
that it should have an effect beneficial on the relations between the 
two countries. Itis a visit that has been long deferred. A few 
years ago it could not have taken place. ... That it does take 
place now is intended to be an evidence of the fact, and to emphasise 
the fact, that the relations between the two countries are now 
friendly, and we trust they will continue to be friendly.” 


THE policy of boycotting Russia must be disastrous to both 
countries. Some years ago, when sitting in Opposition, he (Sir 
The Edward Grey) had declared that Russia and Great 
Alternatives Etitain must either come to terms or they would 

drift into war, and in office he had taken up what he 
believed to have been the intentions of the late Government, and 
had concluded a Convention. 


The other policy—against the Convention and the visit—was that of having 
no agreement, no convention, no discussion, of pushing things even to the point 
of the nation’s withdrawal of our diplomatic representative in Russia, I say as 
between those two policies I am for a fair and loyal understanding between the 
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two countries, working together in matters where their interests touch, I stand 
by that, and if the House rejects it or makes it impossible I fall with it. (Loud 
cheers.) That is a policy of peace. The other policy which is urged upon us 
to-day is a policy, as I think any impartial student of the course of events must 
realise, which leads not to peace, but points in the direction of war. 


After this plain intimation, the opposition died away, and the 
Foreign Minister had the House entirely with him to the end of 
his memorable speech. After recapitulating the King’s official 
visits to other countries since he came to the throne, he pointed 
out that if the proposed slight were inflicted on the Russian 
Emperor and the Russian people, “ you might as well tear up 
the Anglo-Russian Convention,” while any discussion of Mace- 
donian reforms would be “ludicrous.” He also corrected the 
prevailing ignorance as-to Russian views of the impending visit, 
which was welcome to the great mass of moderate men, outside 
the ranks of the extremists—viz., the extreme Revolutionaries 
and the extreme Reactionaries, both parties of violence, who 
between them would put Duma and Monarchy into the melting- 
pot. It was not for us to play their game. Sir Edward Grey 
suggested that the House might usefully ask itself this question: 
“Is the system of Government in Russia getting better or is it 
getting worse?”’ ‘To-day there was a Duma, whereas only three 
years ago there was no vestige of a Constitutional Parliament. 
It was true that the Duma was not elected on a democratic 
franchise; but then the House of Commons had only become 
democratic in his own lifetime. At any rate the Duma criticised 
the Government, voted money, occasionally refused money, re- 
presented different parties, some of them advanced and hostile 
parties, and generally expressed their views in the light of day. | 
Ministers appeared before the Duma to explain and justify their 
policy. Only the other day “the question of Finnish autonomy was 
discussed in a perfectly constitutional manner, not from the point 
of view of taking it away, but from the point of view of consider- 
ing what affairs should be left to the autonomous Government of 
Finland, and what affairs were of such Imperial interest that 
they must be brought before the central Government. . . . Such 
a thing could not have happened three or four years ago; it does 
happen to-day. Does that really stand for nothing when you 
are taking a big view?” To him it meant that real progress 
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had been made. “ Are you going at this moment to help or to 
hinder the constitutional progress which there has been ?”’ 
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Sir Epwarp Grey ended with a wise protest against excessive 
interference in the domestic affairs of other countries. We 
API should sometimes stop and try and judge the effect 
ea for . ons 
Self. of our own action upon others by considering the 
effect of corresponding action by others upon our- 
selves. What would have been our feelings if after 
the South African War was over, the head of one of those States 
whose Press had indulged in violent criticism during the war had 
made it publicly known that although he had visited other 
Sovereigns and other States, he declined to visit the British 
Sovereign, or at any rate would only visit him in a private and 
unofficial capacity, ‘until this country had granted full self- 
government to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony? .. . 
What would the effecthave been? Would it have been good or 
would it have been bad? Would it have helped or would it 
have hindered? The effect in this country would have been one 
of overwhelming resentment.” Sir Edward Grey ended with 
an appeal which will not be lost either upon Englishmen or 
Russians. 


Restraint 


I see in Russia a great race, much of its power undeveloped still, its 
character still growing, not yet come to its full strength, but with new thoughts 
and new energies beginning to stir the race. I am convinced it has a great 
future, and that it will play a great part in the world. Much of the peace of 
the world may depend, and much of the welfare both of Russia and ourselves 
must depend, upon the relations between us. Hon. members think that in the 
course they are advocating this afternoon they are simply advocating a breach 
between two Governments. They are advocating something which in the long 
run is bound to make bad blood between two peoples, and I hold that the 
attitude which the Government have adopted with regard to Russia and this 
visit is the one which is wholesome and true, and, as for its having any 
prejudicial or reactionary effect on the internal affairs of Russia, I do not believe 
that any country in the world would in the long run be less liberal, less pro- 
gressive, or less strong in the best and fullest sense of the word for being on 
good terms with ourselves. 


Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the Opposition, warmly endorsed the 
attitude of the Government, and after “scenes” by Mr. Keir 
Hardie and the egregious Mr. Grayson, the motion was negatived 
by the handsome majority of 166 (225 to 59). 
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THE significance of the King’s visit to Russia was distinctly em- 
phasised by these proceedings in Parliament, which accentuated 
the satisfaction of the Russian people at the meet- 
ing of the Monarchs. The issue as regards Foreign 
Policy is tolerably simple. The Ultra-Reactionaries, who detest 
the whole constitutional movement, and would put the clock back 
if they possibly could, are desperately anxious to throw their 
country into the arms of Germany, as the most reactionary Power 
in Europe, and because the German Emperor can always be relied 
upon to give medieval advice to his “‘ Eastern neighbour.” On 
the other hand, all the progressive elements representing the 
intelligence of the country are equally anxious to emancipate 
their country from the German yoke. In their eyes Wilhelm II. 
has been the evil genius of Nicholas ITI., whom he has overwhelmed 
with advice—all bad. They would prefer to strengthen the 
ties with France and England as Liberal nations who have 
trodden the path they aspire to tread. Mr. Bernard Pares, who 
knows his subject, and is in close touch with Liberal circles in 
Russia, puts the position clearly in a letter to the Spectator 
(June 6), written from St. Petersburg, denouncing the agita- 
tion of the Daily News and other callow Radical organs, which 
“is simply the result of acomplete misunderstanding.” 
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Reval 


The responsible leaders of the Liberal Party in Russia, Professor Milyukoff, 
Mr. John Petrunkévich, and others, are all in favour of the King’s visit. They 
understand quite clearly that the question of to-day is whether the champions 
of friendship with England or the advocates of docility towards Germany are to 
prevail in Russian Government circles. They are also quite convinced that on 
the solution of this question depends to a large extent the development or failure 
of Constitutional principles in Russia. Whilst appreciating the intentions of 
their Liberal friends in England, they consider their action at this juncture as 
very untimely, and as only to be explained by want of information as to the 
actual state of things in Russia, 


Needless to say, the visit of the King and Queen to Reval 
—whither they went in the Victoria and Albert, on June 6, 
escorted by torpedo-boats, via the Kiel Canal—was an unclouded 
success from every point of view. The Royal Families greatly 
enjoyed meeting one another after several years’ separation, and 
the Emperor visibly grew younger in such charming and congenial 
surroundings. It was essentially an informal family gathering. 
There was no plotting or counter-plotting, and the relations of 
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Russia and England with other Powers were not even discussed, 
though there were useful exchanges of views upon Anglo-Russian 
relations. According to the well-informed Times correspondent, M. 
Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, and Sir Charles Hardinge 
succeeded in coming to an understanding on Macedonian reforms. 
The toasts exchanged between the Sovereigns at the State banquet 
on the Russian yacht the Standart were unusually cordial. 
In proposing the health of our King and Queen, the Emperor 
expressed the hope that the meeting “while strengthening the 
many and strong ties which unite our Houses, will have the 
happy result of drawing our countries closer together, and of 
promoting and maintaining the peace of the world.” He 
referred to the recent satisfactory settlement of ‘several 
questions of equal moment both to Russia and to England,” 
and hoped that these Agreements, notwithstanding their 
limited scope, would ‘ help to spread among our two countries 
feelings of mutual goodwill and confidence.” King Edward 
thanked the Emperor for his ‘affectionate words,” and heartily 
endorsed his statement regarding the recent Convention, adding, 
‘“‘T believe it will serve to knit more closely the bonds that 
unite the peoples of our two countries, and I am certain that 
it will conduce to the satisfactory settlement in an amicable 
manner of some momentous questions in the future.” Besides 
drawing the two countries nearer to one another, it would 
‘“‘help very greatly towards the maintenance of the general peace 
of the world.” King Edward then drank to the health of the 
Imperial Family of Russia, and “above all to the welfare and 
prosperity of your great Empire.” By this tactful reference, 
the King managed, although he did not set foot on shore, to 
include the Russian people in his visit. 


THE improvement in Anglo-Russian relations causes as much 
satisfaction in Paris as in London. Indeed French diplomacy 
has had an active hand in this hopeful develop- 
ment, which may be described as the direct out- 
come of the entente cordiale. So long as the ally 
of France and the friend of France continued to scowl at one 
another, so long was something wanting in the diplomatic peace 
and security of the Republic. The King’s visit to Reval was 


The Choice 
of Friends 
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preceded by President Falliéres’ State visit to London (May 25-29), 
which afforded our honoured and popular guest abundant 
evidence of the place which France occupies in British hearts. 
At the banquet at Buckingham Palace, the King pregnantly 
characterised the relations between the two countries as “a 
permanent entente,” and the voluminous discussions to which 
the President’s visit gave rise revealed a consensus of opinion 
in favour of an informal entente in preference to a formal 
alliance, though it is recognised that in the hour of danger the 
entente would instantly become an alliance. This contingency 
necessitates that the two Governments shall discuss betimes all the 
necessary precautions, so as not to be taken by surprise, as was 
urged in an article in last month’s National Review, which has 
met with widespread approval. A few weeks hence the French 
President will pay a visit to the Russian Emperor, which should 
still further consolidate Anglo-Franco-Russian relations. We do 
not propose to describe the storm which these innocent incidents 
have aroused in Germany (where it is even made a grievance that 
the British Channel Fleet is visiting Norway), which began as 
usual with a fiery Imperial speech. On reflection the more 
responsible Germans will recognise that the recent outbreak of 
furor Teutonicus is utterly unreasonable. Neither France, Russia, 
nor England objects to the Triple Alliance, which was not always 
as pacific as it is to-day. Why, then, should Germans resent a 
Triple entente created solely with the object of preserving the 
balance of power in Europe, and of safeguarding the status quo? 
Every self-respecting individual claims the right to choose his 
friends. Every independent nation exercises the same right. But 
the choosing of friends does not involve the making of enemies 
unless that choice be challenged. 


No diplomacy, however skilful, is a reliable substitute for 
national strength. The nation who depends on the assistance of 
The Navy other nations is a nation in decay. There is great 

and growing anxiety concerning the future of our 
Sea-Power. Apart from the continuing mischief caused by the 
autocracy of Sir John Fisher, who regards the Fleet as his 
private and particular preserve, and exercises his enormous 


patronage exclusively for his own purposes—incidentally estab- 
VOL, LI 46 
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lishing a tremendous hold over all politicians, journalists, and 
“ agitators ’’ with relations in the Service—this year is admitted 
to be a critical year in the history of British shipbuilding. 
The Naval Estimates to be adopted in the autumn will largely 
determine our naval and national future. The Admiralty 
is now face to face with the fruits of the cheeseparing policy 
pursued since 1904; because, though it may suit political parti- 
sans to ascribe our present plight exclusively to his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, we should in fairness remember that the late 
Government invented Sir John Fisher, made him “boss” 
of the Admiralty, and initiated those perilous raids on the 
Estimates which have simply acted as so many incentives to 
German ambition. The infantile idea that if we set a good 
example by disarming, other Powers would: follow suit, has been 
completely exploded for all time by the German reply, which has 
taken the form of increasing German expenditure by about as 
many millions as we have knocked off ours; this year Germany 
has adopted and is executing our discarded Cawdor programme of 
four big armoured ships while our programme has sunk to two. 
The combined results of British contraction and German expansion 
were graphically shown in the table we reproduced last month from 
theBerlin correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, who can scarcely 
be discounted as an alarmist, seeing that for years he has 
made it his business to minimise the German menace and to 
ridicule the apprehensions of those who have treated it seriously. 
We make no apology for again reproducing this highly instructive 
table. ‘‘Let us agree,” he says, “that the date March 1912 
must be constantly kept in view by the British public; by the 
end of 1912 England must again be in a position of over- 
whelming superiority on the sea, as she now is. Let me 


put the question plainly as follows, not counting in the 1909 
programme: 


In 1909 Britain will have com- Germany will have: 
pleted: 

7 Dreadnoughts + 3 Dread- 1 Dreadnought. 
nought-type cruisers —i.e., 10 
Dreadnought-type big ships. 


1910. Britain will have: Germany will have: 
10 Dreadnought-type big ships. 1D+ 83 Ds + 1 Dreadnought- 
type cruiser = 5 Dreadnought- 


type ships, 
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1911. Britain will have: Germany will have: 
1 more Dreadnought —i.e., 11 1D+ 3 Ds + 3 Ds + 1 Dread- 
Dreadnought-type ships. nought-type cruiser = 8 Dread- 


nought-type ships. 

In 1912. By the end of Feb- By March 1912 Germany will 
ruary : have: 

Wot counting the 1909 pro- 1D+383Ds+3Ds+3Ds+1 
gramme, Britain will have 11 DC +1DC +1 DC = 10 Dread- 
Dreadnought-type ships—i.e, 8 noughts, 3 Dreadnought -type 
Dreadnoughts, 3 Dreadnought- cruisers—i.e., 13 Dreadnought- 
type cruisers; to which we shall type ships. 
add the Ayamemnon and Lord 
Nelson. 


That is to say, within four years, on present programmes, the so-called 
Mistress of the Seas will possess eleven vessels of the “‘ Dreadnought” 
type to Germany’s thirteen. 


From these incontestable facts the Berlin correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette invited Englishmen to draw the inevitable 
; inference. ‘* From the above sketch British tax- 

A Liberal ‘ : 
Saini payers will conclude that they cannot avoid a 
building programme in 1909 of less than six 
‘Dreadnoughts,’ provided that the programmes of other nations 
remain the same; and there is so far no sign of a modification 
therein. Taking the price of ‘Dreadnoughts’ into account, it is 
hardly likely that the British Naval Estimates for next year can 
be much less than 41 millions of pounds.” As our readers are 
aware, it is not only “ Dreadnoughts” that are wanting. There 
is, indeed, a very able school of naval experts who condemn the 
whole ‘‘Dreadnought”’ development, and would revert to a 
smaller type of battleship, as being both less costly and more 
serviceable. Upon such points we cannot profess to decide. 
We have never set up as naval experts, but we do know that 
almost every necessary of war has been neglected by the Admi- 
ralty in recent years in order to curry favour with the politicians 
—trepairs, cruisers, destroyers, docks, &c. &c. So much so that, 
as may be gathered from the valuable article of Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett on “ Naval Training and Administration,” the very 
first duty of Mr. Asquith’s Government, in which they would 
be warmly supported by public opinion, is to institute an inquiry 
into the present régime, such as those eminent ex-Sea Lords Sir 
Frederick Richards and Sir R. Vesey Hamilton have advised. 
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In any event, there must be a substantial increase of expendi- 
ture next year, unless we are to abandon our naval supremacy 
in home waters, as we have already abandoned it in remoter 
oceans. | 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that a dangerous cabal 
against naval expenditure has been formed inside the Cabinet, 
The Cabal headed by Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. L. V. 

Harcourt, who, like their fathers before them, are 
perpetually intriguing against the Army and the Navy. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, appears, judging 
by the sinister speech in the House of Commons in the closing 
days of May, in which he went out of his way to patronise the 
disarmament-mongers, to have thrown in his lot with this cabal. 
That simple child of nature Mr. John Ellis, who regards all 
British armaments as a wicked waste of money—though he 
presumably insures his house against fire—and would cheerfully 
disband our land and sea forces and rely exclusively on our 
self-righteousness for security against aggression, had warned 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer against armaments. Mr. 
Lloyd-George warmly responded commending the weighty utter- 
ance of the Member for Rushcliff (Mr. Ellis), and expressing his 
regret “that there was not a larger attendance to hear him, 
especially of my colleagues, because it was rather addressed to 
them than to the House of Commons,” the colleagues presumably 
being Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. 
Haldane. The Chancellor of the Exchequer added in his more 
irresponsible vein, and with a magnificent disregard of the facts, 
“T am not sure really that in many respects we have not forced 
the pace, especially in the matter of shipbuilding ”’—this although 
we have been steadily dropping “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ and unsuccess- 
fully inviting other Powers to follow suit, while Germany has 
introduced two additional naval programmes since our present 
peace-at-any-price Government came into office. Mr. Lloyd- 
George also permitted himself to add, “One of the first things 
told me at the Treasury was that Lord Randolph Churchill 
resigned because the Army and Navy expenditure was likely to 
aggregate to 31 million pounds, and I was told, ‘the first thing 
you must do is to find sixty million pounds.’ That is an in- 
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crease of thirty million pounds in twenty years. I do not know tf 
we get any ddvantage from it.” As the Observer observes, “‘ The 
last doubt isinteresting. Nothing can be much more certain than 
that if it had not been for the total reconstruction of the Fleet 
after Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation we should have 
been attacked by a European coalition during the Boer War or 
earlier, and the British Empire might already have ceased to 
exist.” 


Dors Mr. Lloyd-George contemplate following Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s example, which has always been regarded as one of 
u the most egregious blunders ever committed by 
Yr. : 
McKennae 2 clever man, who is understood to have sub- 
sequently confessed that he had “ forgotten 
Goschen.” The present Chancellor of the Exchequer is in such 
a very tight place as to command general sympathy. As Mr. 
Asquith’s legatee, he inherits portentous liabilities which can 
only be met by changing our inane and insane fiscal system, 
which Mr. Lloyd-George sees as clearly as any Tariff Reformer 
is approaching bankruptcy. At the outset he has adopted the 
cheap device of denouncing our “ bloated armaments,” at a 
moment when all men who care to exercise their faculties can 
see that both Navy and Army require considerable expansion. 
Such an attitude on the part of a politician of the ability, 
influence, and popularity of Mr. Lloyd-George has necessarily 
increased public apprehension, though we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if it is persisted in by a man of his shrewdness, with 
an eye to the main chance, as he must know that however 
noisy it may be in Parliament, the Little Navy Party among 
the electors is a negligible quantity, and that any Minister 
convicted of gambling with the safety of the State by acting 
as the new Chancellor of the Exchequer talks would speedily 
forfeit public confidence. Mr. Asquith has incurred grave 
responsibility in placing Mr. McKenna at the Admiralty at this 
critical moment. The new First Lord of the Admiralty has 
always been identified with the Little Navyites. Is he a big 
enough man to emancipate himself from prejudices founded on 
ignorance now that he is in a position to ascertain the 
facts ? 
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As our readers are aware, we have consistently rejected “ the 
Haldane legend.” We recognise that the present War Minister 
is a very able lawyer and a learned philosopher, 
besides being a most amiable and agreeable man, 
with a certain sense of humour although a Scots- 
man. He is likewise an amazingly specious talker, with a 
wonderful gift for bamboozling simple-minded soldiers, besides 
being a good listener, and he has told us that, unlike his predeces- 
sors, he smokes large cigars while experts have their say. He 
is equally plausible in Parliament and on the platform in making 
the worse appear the better cause. Unfortunately these attractive 
attributes do not of themselves constitute a great administrator 
or a constructive statesman, and it is above all as a constructive 
statesman, as another Cardwell, that Mr. Haldane must stand or 
fall, and it is for his supposed constructive capacity that he has 
been so assiduously boomed in the Press. There is one simple 
conclusive test by which every War Minister should be judged, 
though unfortunately it is rarely applied in this unpractical com- 
munity. Is he increasing or diminishing the military strength 
of his country? Is Mr. Haldane making Great Britain more 
ready or less ready, more capable or less capable of facing a 
great war? If eloquence werea sufficient substitute for efficiency, 
and speeches represented soldiers, we should readily grant that our 
present War Minister is a veritable Carnot, and that under his 
auspices England had become the first military nation in the world, 
and we would gladly join the optimists in laying the invasion 
bogey. But Mr. Haldane must be judged by his deeds rather 
than by his words, and his deeds are described in Lord Newton’s 
instructive and destructive article so that all who run may read. 
This article can only serve to confirm the impression made by 
the incisive criticisms of the Observer and the excellent letter 
in the Times of Mr. Arnold Forster (“The Emperor’s New 
Clothes,” Times, June 10), as well as by the effective speeches 
in the House of Commons of Mr. Arthur Lee, Mr. Arnold 
Forster, and Mr. George Wyndham. We rejoice that the 
Opposition are awakening from their prolonged torpor to the 
urgency of National Defence—a topic which, in our opinion, 
has never occupied its proper place in the speeches of Tariff 
Reformers. 


The Haldane 
Legend 
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] Happity Mr. Haldane is building wiser than he knows. He is 
unwittingly rendering a national service. All men are agreed 
that his scheme represents the last word of the 


mee Che voluntary system, founded on the hateful principle 
Voluntary £ Patriotiem by P This j ; 
System of Patriotism by Proxy. is is common ground. 


Mr. Haldane himself has characteristically claimed 
the support of all parties; firstly, because his plan is founded on 
volunteering, secondly, because it is not incompatible with Com- 
pulsion. He told an audience of Manchester Radicals last winter 
that he aspired to live in history as the man who had finally 
buried what he called ‘* Conscription””—the opprobrious epithet 
applied by platform politicians to Universal Service. On the other 
hand, his ablest adherent in the Press, the military correspondent 
of the Times—whose writing we greatly admire, though we differ 
from him as to Mr. Haldane’s scheme, which to our mind is 
essentially a sham, whether it fails or succeeds—concludes a 
somewhat gloomy article (June 18) by declaring that he would 
never have touched it with a barge-pole excepting as a stepping- 
stone to compulsion: 


We do not obtain all we want even if we complete the Territorial Force to 
its full establishments within a year or so, but we do the best we can with 
voluntary service and a restricted Budget, while we lay down on broad lines an 


organisation which can be readily adapted to much larger numbers whether by 
the dédoublement of units, by increased establishments, or by the creation of a 
large reserve. It will be seen in the Bill which Captain Kincaid Smith and his 
friends have introduced that national training can be grafted upon the new 
organisation, and the writer, at all events, would never have said one good word 
for Mr. Haldane’s plans had they not appeared entirely suitable to the moment 
when the British people, whether owing to the renascence of British statesman- 
ship or the occurrence of some great crisis, are rudely awakened from their 
hypnotic trance and from very shame demand the opportunity of displaying that 
old-time public spirit which is happily only dormant and not dead. 


The Westminster Gazette has continually appealed to the friends 
of the voluntary system to make a success of the Territorial Army 
unless they are prepared to face the disagreeable alternative, 
while the Manchester Guardian, in a candid article hinting at the 
breakdown of Mr. Haldane’s policy, and admitting “we have 
never felt a strong admiration for Mr. Haldane’s Army schemes,” 
equally recognises : 


It is obvious that the greater the difficulty in getting men for the Territorial 
Army the stronger would the arguments for compulsion become. A serious 
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falling off in the numbers of the Territorial Army as compared with the old 
Volunteers would make some form of conscription a real issue in politics. The 
demand for conscription will be made, in any case; but it would be doubly hard 
to defeat if at the time when it is made the old Volunteer force has gone, to 
make way for a substitute that is no more efficient and is less popular. 


Still more significant is the striking article in the Daily Mail 
(June 20) entitled “The Last Chance of a Voluntary Army,” 
pointing out that 


after June 30 all who join the new force will be required to enlist, not for 
the short period of twelve months, but for the longer term of four years. As the 
day draws nearer, the results which it will have to show will be awaited with 
unusual anxiety. The new scheme represents the last effort to raise a reserve 
army on the voluntary basis, If Mr. Haldane’s final appeal to the patriotism 


and self-denial of the nation fails, no expedient save a resort to compulsory 
service will remain, 


Our contemporary reminds the able-bodied young men of the 
country that “the work of national defence is one not to be 
shirked without dishonour and even danger.” 


The thousands who each week pour forth from the cities to watch cricket and 
football matches may well be asked to exercise a little self-denial and to devote 
some few days of their life to their country. The young citizen on the Continent 
thinks nothing of giving a year to the State. Shall it be said that the young 
man in England grudges a fortnight in the year ? 

Aversion from military service is one of the first and surest signs of national 
decay. Plato and Aristotle warned the Greeks in vain not to sacrifice military 
duties to athletics. Greece turned a deaf ear to her prophets, and became, as 
Mommsen says, a land in which athletes were to be found everywhere and 
soldiers nowhere. In Rome the same phenomenon was noticed by the great 
thinkers, The populace devoted itself to watching the games and ceased to 
produce fighting men. The past, then, is full of warning. Nor is the condition 
of Evrope—armed to the teeth as it is to-day—such that any weakening of 
British armaments can be contemplated without dismay. Even if the present 
horizon is cloudless, it should be remembered that only a week before the 
Franco-German struggle began the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs congratulated Lord Granville on “the greatest lull” at the Foreign 
Office that he remembered. Believing as we do that some form of national 
service can alone ultimately meet British requirements, we should be lacking in 
patriotism if we did not call upon all men of good will to exert themselves in 
this emergency. The force of 300,000 men is the very minimum, and it must 
be assured. Honour and duty should show the way. 


Such an article, appearing in a paper catering for the million 
and read by the million, cannot fail to be an immense en- 
couragement to Lord Roberts and the National Service League, 
and forms an eloquent tribute to the valuable spade-work they 
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have done in preparing a somnolent community for the call of 
duty. That public opinion is steadily and surely changing on 
this question admits of no shadow of doubt. If we can only 
continue to escape the patronage of “ practical politicians,” who 
would at once make a party question of Universal Service, we 
shall shortly see the last of Patriotism by Proxy. Mr. Haldane 
will not bury Compulsion. Compulsion will bury Mr. Haldane, 
unless he escapes to the Woolsack. 


THE reader may ask, What of the Parliamentary muddle? We can 
only answer, What of it? All that can be said is that Ministers who 
. speak greatly above their ability are getting them- 
a selves, their Party, and the House of Commons into 
Muddle an almighty mess, which is steadily growing from 
bad to worse. They alone seem unconscious of 
the impending fiasco, and continue to smile serenely, affecting to 
believe that all is for the best under the best of all possible 
Cabinets. But even the most self-complacent Mandarin will be 
unable to remain in this fool’s paradise. The Liberal Press is 
already murmuring against the bewildering multiplicity of topics 
by which our political thimble-riggers seek to confuse the public 
mind. The House of Commons is a welter of chaos. Itis hope- 
lessly congested with a vast mass of amorphous, ill-considered, 
ill-constructed, indigestible measures, and the Session is near- 
ing its close without a single Bill of importance having been 
read a third time. Meanwhile the House of Lords is twiddling 
its thumbs, having practically nothing to do, which prompts an 
inquiry as to why Lord Rosebery’s Committee, appointed with 
such a flourish of trumpets last year, to consider the reform of the 
Upper House, still withholds its report. Doubtless as the dog- 
days approach, by means of an unprecedented resort to the gag 
and guillotine, certain measures primarily designed to catch votes, 
like the Old Age Pensions Bill—which are disappointing their 
promoters in this respect—will be forced through the House of 
Commons, and sent “across the corridor” for summary accept- 
ance by the “ hereditary enemies of the people.” We trust that 
the Peers will resolutely refuse to be stampeded. They are now 
masters of the political situation, because the Ministerial majority 
are terrified of a dissolution and are determined to postpone the 
evil hour at all costs. The Lords should flatly decline to swallow 
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such measures as the Old Age Pensions Bill until the Government 
condescends to indicate the source of its enormous expenditure, 
which Mr. Lloyd-George now confesses will amount to between 
seven and eight millions—and this, be it remembered is only a first 
instalment. In any event the Second Chamber should refuse to 
be hustled into accepting any speculative projects upon which 
public opinion appears to be undecided, until the autumn. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar 
Law have subjected an immoral Budget to damaging criticism, 
and no attempt has been made to answer Mr. Harold Cox’s 
onslaught on non-contributory Old Age Pensions, while as a 
typical humiliation of the unparalleled majority, we may note 
the practical postponement for five years of Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s very unpopular Eight Hours Bill for Miners—commonly 
called the Dear Coal Bill. The Education compromise under 
which the Church was to do all the giving and the Nonconform- 
ists all the taking is receding into the dim and distant future. 
Other schemes of spoliation are either adjourned or discarded. 
Contempt is expressed by Liberal journals for the pitiable weak- 
ness of the Opposition. What have our ministerial Sandows to 
say for themselves ? 


THE ordinary layman is still perhaps a little vague as to the 
nature of the Pan-Anglican Congress. Of whom did it consist, 
what was its object, and what has it done are the 


pal questions usually asked. The name alone brings 
Congress but little light since it is one of those Greek and 


Latin words which display the erudition of the 
inventor and puzzle the plain man. From a cursory survey 
of the reports in the daily Press the bewildered layman will 
probably have derived the impression that the clergy of every other 
country have assembled in London to enjoy a wild orgy of oratory. 
It is to enlighten such an inquirer that the following explanation 
is given. The Pan-Anglican Congress is a meeting together of 
Bishops and Delegates from every Church in every part of the 
world who are in communion, that is agree, with the English 
Church on essential matters. It came aboutinthis way. Every 
ten years there has been a conference of Bishops at Lambeth 
and four or five years ago Bishop Montgomery suggested that 
this conference should be enlarged and extended, and instead of 
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consisting only of Bishops, others, laymen and Clergy, should 
be summoned to meet immediately before the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and by their deliberations clear away some of the 
difficulties surrounding many questions. This brings us to the 
object. There are so many perplexing questions which con- 
cern us as Churchmen, for which a solution has to be found. 
There are theological questions such as the Higher Criticism, 
social questions such as the lawfulness of a Christian being a 
monopolist, and the nature of the duty which a capitalist owes 
to his employés. Is he merely the buyer of their labour or 
ought he as a Christian to consider their general well-being ? 
Then there are those race questions which baffle the civilian and 
the colonist, and still morethe Churchman. Should men of other 
races be treated identically with men of our own race? And 
this question has many dependent difficulties. The negro of 
Central Africa is the same as the negro of America and the 
Transvaal, yet it is obvious that as no white man can live in West 
Africa for long together, the Clergy and Bishop of West Africa 
must therefore be negroes, and, if so, why should we refuse 
to make the negroes of South Africa or of the United States 
bishops for their own people? The questions of race are 
numberless, and it is most desirable that the solutions 
arrived at in different parts of the world should be harmonious. 
Again there are those very difficult questions of Church unity. 
On what terms should we work with Christians who are not 
members of the Anglican communion? Then there are the 
marriage questions. What is our position with regard to 
people who are married by the State and not by the Church? 
How shall we regard the heathen who is a polygamist and 
becomes a Christian? But it would be endless to enumerate 
all the questions that the activity of the Church comes in 
contact with in the four quarters of the world: 


AND now that the Congress has finished its labours we can ask 
ourselves: Has it come up to the expectations of its promoters ? 
What has it done? What is its value? Every 
one agrees that it has been a very great success— 
the rooms have been crowded, the audiences attentive, the debates 
interesting. Kensington Town Hall, Holborn Town Hall, Albert 
Hall, Sion College Hall, Caxton Hall, and two halls in the 
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Church House were all engaged and all packed. One wondered 
where the people came from. The day and afternoon meet- 
ings were large enough, but the evening attendances were 
prodigious. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Albert Hall, and the Hall 
at the Church House did not always suffice. No doubt one 
reason for the intense interest was the desire to see par- 
ticular individuals of whom people hear much but rarely see. 
Men like the Bishop of Carpentaria, the Bishop of New 
Guinea, and Bishop Tugwell, who had served in terrible climates 
for many years. Then there were the Bishops in China who 
have so long carried their lives in their hands, like Bishop 
Cassels, Bishop Scott, Bishop Roots. There were those very 
interesting figures from Japan, whose learning and erudition was 
quite European. Still large audiences are not everything, and 
debates, though interesting, are not the sole object of such a 
Congress. What is its value? Of the many valuable things 
that the Congress has given us we can select three for special 
remark, First it has promoted peace and good feeling be- 
tween Anglo-Saxons in all parts of the world. Churchmen 
from America, Australia, Africa, and elsewhere have met and 
liked one another. The presence of the Americans is a 
memorable event; they have fraternised with the English 
Clergy. Secondly, all the cranks have had their say, which is 
always desirable, as nothing is so harmful to cranks as the 
feeling that their views are not known. Christian Science, 
Socialism, Total Abstinence, and the like, have been preached by 
eloquent advocates who have frightened people back to moderate 
views. For instance, Canon Scott Holland and Mr. Masterman 
endeavoured to persuade a respectable middle-class audience 
to become Socialist, and when on a subsequent day the Bishop 
of Utah with American thoroughness further explained that 
Socialism must be preceded by Revolution, which a working man 
admitted would probably be very bloody, one felt sure that all 
the assembled Clergy and ladies would go home and work enthu- 
siastically for the Conservative candidate. We had a little fore- 
taste of liberty as understood by the Socialists. Theoretically, 
both sides were to be represented among the speakers, but 
generally the two Socialist secretaries had arranged that only 
Socialists should speak, and one could not help feeling that in 
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the ideal social state to which Canon Holland looked forward, no 
attacks on the then existing order of things would be allowed, 
and that any speakers daring publicly to denounce the Socialist 
Government for its injustice would probably find themselves 
transferred to some unpleasant job next morning to cure them of 
their audacity. Mr. Masterman and Canon Scott Holland could 
hope for nothing better than to be street scrapers and dodge 
omnibuses if they attacked a Socialist Government with the wit 
and eloquence with which they denounced the present social 
order. 


LastLy, we have really made progress on some very difficult 
questions which perplex and hinder the Church. The relation- 
ship of whites to blacks was thoroughly thrashed 
out by people who understood what they were 
talking about. One felt as one listened to the 
very prudent utterances of men who while full of sympathy 
with the black races were thoroughly conscious of the inherent 
difficulty of putting black and white on an equality, that prob- 
ably there would be very little trouble if other Missionaries 
followed the example of the Anglican Missionaries. The sym- 
pathy expressed for the black coupled with a deep insight into his 
contempt for all that appears to him weak, was a combination 
which showed how Church teaching fits men for ruling other 
races. It was very different from the “‘ damned nigger’’ tone of 
the commercial man. We had valuable debates on the Indian 
situation complicated as it now is by unrest and by the follies of 
such men as Mr. Keir Hardie, as also on China and Japan, the 
most impressive feature of all these discussions being that the 
speakers knew the places they were talking about as well as we 
know England. They had lived among and appreciated the 
people and understood their feelings. Perhaps the most interesting 
debate was that on the prospects of the Reunion of all Christians, 
under the able guidance of the Bishop of Gibraltar. The note 
struck was Tolerance. Ritualist and Evangelical were at peace, 
and every one sought some way of solving the great problem of 
the disunity of Christendom. Thespeaking was sound and sensible, 
and the buoyant tone of the debates very refreshing. Union seemed 
growing nearer every day. Among the excellent rules governing 
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this Congress was the prohibition of resolutions or divisions. It 
was what a Congress should be, that is to say, a place where 
people foregather and exchange views, not a place where cut-and- 
dried decisions are formally registered. This enabled all Church- 
men to attend and speak without any fear of finding themselves 
committed to propositions of which they disapproved. Perhaps 
the good example set by this Congress will be followed by others. 
It is a fatal mistake to ask people to vote and decide directly 
they have heard the speakers. The wiser course is that 
pursued here, «%e, to give ample opportunity to all people 
who have anything to say to say it, and then to adjourn and 
think the whole thing quietly over, and see if some plan cannot 
be evolved which will avoid the dangers and objections that 
have been pointed out. Possibly the example set by the 
Anglican Communion will be followed by other denominations. 
Conferences between various bodies of Christians would be very 
advantageous in promoting good feeling and peace. There has 
been only one criticism of the rules of the Congress, viz., 
the limitation of speeches to ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. A man of great weight among his own people is unwilling 
to risk half explaining his position, as half a speech often conveys 
a very false idea, and certain eminent politicians were unwilling 
to speak where the Chairman’s bell might bring their speeches 
and their reputations to an end ina moment. The Chairman 
of each meeting should be allowed a large latitude in this 
matter. With this trifling criticism, the whole work of the 
Congress may be summed up in one word—“ success,” and if the 
average layman will invest in a copy of the proceedings he will 
find a vast deal of sound sense put in excellent English. With- 
out saying that every paper and speech was worth hearing, bad 
ones were certainly the exception. The Anglican Congress is a 
great event in the history of the Anglican Church and perhaps 
in the history of the world. 


THE partisans of Women’s Suffrage have not been slow in 
responding to the Prime Minister's demand for agitation, 
coupled as it was with the lamentable suggestion 
that adequate agitation would bring Ministers to 
their knees. On June 13 the milder section, the Suffragists, 
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to the number of about 10,000, marched in doleful and depressing 
procession from the Thames Embankment to the Albert Hall, 
where they held a mass meeting. On Sunday, June 21, the 
more militant Suffragettes ‘processed’? to Hyde Park in num- 
bers variously estimated at from 30,000 to 9000, where an enor- 
mous concourse of people, drawn largely by curiosity and the 
fine weather, gazed upon their proceedings. No one denies 
that a considerable number of women have been persuaded to 
believe that they want the vote, or that the more ambitious 
members of the sex are anxious to capture the Government 
of the country. That does not, however, mean that a majority 
or anything approaching a majority of women desire to be 
governed by women, and it is high time that the opponents 
of this pernicious propaganda took the field. Our readers 
will be glad to know that an Anti-Suffrage Association (Hon. 
Secretary, The Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P., 22 Arlington Street, 
S.W.), open to both sexes and all parties, has been formed under 
the auspices of Lady Jersey and Mrs. Humphry Ward, two of 
the most distinguished and ablest women of the day. Conser- 
vative opponents of Mr. Asquith prefer his Premiership to a 
possible Pankhurst Premiership, just as Radicals would rather 
suffer under Mr. Balfour than have recourse to Lady Henry 
Somerset , , y The result of the by-election at Pudsey, caused 
by the precipitate retirement of Mr. George Whiteley, who cannot 
be said to have left the House of Commons with a halo, though he 
is understood to have the promise of a peerage in his pocket—can 
leave little doubt in the Ministerial mind as to how the Government 
is regarded by the country. The Liberal Whip’scolossal majority 
of 3500 at the General Election was converted into a minority of 
113. Mr. Oddy, the new member, is to be warmly congratulated 
on gaining a brilliant victory, all the more as he made Tariff 
Reform the main issue, and what is quite as important, he took 
the admirable advice of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and sedulously 
abstained from making extravagant promises of “‘ work for all,” 
&c. &c. Liberals seek to console themselves by the fact that the 
Labour candidate diverted nearly 1300 votes, which they coolly 
assume would have accrued to them in the event of a straight 
fight. We differ from this interpretation of the effect of third 
candidatures. Men who vote Labour are “agin the Government; ” 
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in the absence of a Labour candidate they would vote for the Opposi- 
tion candidate rather than for any Ministerial nominee. , , » 
The Annual Meeting of the Women’s Tariff Reform League, which 
was held on May 28 (under the presidency of Mrs. Ivor Maxse), 
was a greater success than ever, owing to the combined effect of 
the amazing progress of the movement and the presence of 
Lord Milner, who delivered one of his most thoughtful and stimu- 
lating speeches. On the same occasion Captain Tryon, the 
Unionist candidate for Brighton, brought down the House and 
established his reputation as a platform speaker. , , , As was 
anticipated, Mr. Roosevelt’s nominee, Mr. Taft, has been chosen 
as the Republican candidate in this year’s Presidential campaign. 
Mr. Bryan is expected to be the Democratic nominee. , , 4 The 
delusion that premature Parliaments are a panacea for all the 
political ills that flesh is heir to, is being exploded by events in 
Persia, which is in the throes of anarchy as a consequence of 
granting this Western institution to an Eastern people wholly 
unfitted for Parliamentary institutions. , , , Major Dreyfus 
was the victim of an abominable outrage on the occasion of the 
removal of the remains of Zola to the Pantheon—a great func- 
tion, graced by the presence of the French President and all the 
Ministers—when he was shot, though happily not killed, by a 
crazy Nationalist journalist. 
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THERE is no more common or more widespread belief than that 
as a nation we are of a pre-eminently calm, practical, and 
common-sense nature; that unlike others, we are superior to senti- 
ment or the superficial attractions of mere rhetoric, and that 
what is usually designated as gush exercises no influence whatever 
upon us. The astonishing success, however, hitherto achieved 
by Mr. Haldane in the office of Secretary of State for War can 
hardly fail to suggest some doubts as to whether we really are 
the sort of people we believe ourselves to be. 

Mr. Haldane, like many of his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, is a lawyer. It is seldom realised how largely the legal 
element predominates in the present Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
is a lawyer; the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a lawyer; so are 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; this array of legal 
talent showing the value attached to fluent rhetoric and to the 
power of skilfully presenting ex parte statements. We are, in 
short, governed by advocates, and the most prolific, the most 
specious, and the most successful advocate (up to the present) is 
the Secretary of State for War. If, however, we continue to 
allow ourselves to be blinded to the real facts of our military 
position by the interminable verbiage of this much advertised 
politician, we shall scarcely be able to lay claim to those qualities 
of common sense and calm judgment upon which we choose to 
pride ourselves. 

Experts and official politicians are fond of assuring us that 
our defensive requirements are so complex and so various that the 
opinion of the ordinary person is of no value whatever, and that 
he had better abstain from thinking about them atall. Sir John 
Fisher, for instance, advises his countrymen to go to sleep and 
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leave matters to him. In reality, however, the main military 
question, at least, is simple enough and within the capacity of the 
most ordinary intelligence, though oddly enough it is usually 
ignored. Our main military requirement was pointed out to us 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on the South African 
War, and may be comprehended in the one word Expansion. 
‘The true lesson of the war,” said Lord Elgin and his colleagues, 
‘in our opinion is that no military system will be satisfactory 
which does not contain power of expansion outside the limit of 
the regular forces of the Crown, whatever that limit maybe.” It 
may be added that the Norfolk Commission pointed out how such 
expansion was to be obtained, viz., “that it is the duty of every 
citizen of military age and sound physique to be trained for the 
national defence and to take part in it should emergency arise.” 
It seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that under the 
sway of the present Secretary of State for War, so far from 
gaining expansion we have suffered contraction, and that at a 
relatively increased cost. 

Generally speaking, a new Secretary of State for War in this 
country starts under the most favourable auspices. He is usually 
hailed as the one man best fitted for that particular post, and 
credited with an amount of originality, resource, and ability which 
must occasionally surprise him if he happen to be of a modest 
disposition, while even political opponents temporarily suspend 
their criticisms. In due course the newly discovered paragon 
makes speeches: he announces that the state in which he finds 
the Army leaves much to be desired; he informs an attentive 
and sympathetic public that he intends to carry out considerable 
economies which, contrary to the general rule, will result in con- 
siderable accessions of strength; with the air of having made a 
profound discovery he explains that an army is intended for 
fighting only, and that everything which does not conduce to 
fighting efficiency represents pure waste, and if he finally proclaims 
himself to be a believer in the doctrines of the Blue Water school, 
a fervent admirer of the Voluntary Principle, and a relentless 
o pponent ofanything in the nature of compulsion, he is practi- 
cally certain to win the ecstatic plaudits of both political parties. 

As time goes on, however, and no conspicuous change or im- 
provement in military matters become apparent, the lustre of the 
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new War Minister begins to fade; the resounding platitudes which 
formerly drew thunders of applause cease to produce their former 
effect; political friends begin to show signs of disappointment or 
uneasiness; a formerly sympathetic press becomes indifferent or 
even unfriendly; presently the critics begin to rage; the War 
Minister is next attacked with all the violence which unscrupulous 
partisanship can command; the sins of his colleagues are visited 
upon him; he becomes the recognised scapegoat of the Party, and 
finally he retires from office worn and battered almost beyond 
recognition, and fortunate if permitted an opportunity of retriev- 
ing his political reputation in some less thankless post. The 
really extraordinary feature in all this is that scarcely any one 
seems to realise that the failure is not in reality due to the man 
but to an obstinate adherence to the obsolete so-called Voluntary 
system, which has broken down and is no longer capable of fulfil- 
ling our requirements. It might be pleaded on behalf of Mr. 
Haldane that this ought to absolve him from blame, but his 
offence consists in the fact that with brazen effrontery he persists 
in representing to the nation that he has achieved success, 
whereas he has in reality failed more ignominiously than his pre- 
decessors. 

No War Minister surely ever started under more encouraging 
conditions than Mr. Haldane. He was defined as a Liberal 
Imperialist—a somewhat nebulous type which apparently inspires 
confidence in certain circles. He was credited with being a firm 
and determined politician (an amiable belief which probably did 
not survive the Trade Disputes Bill). The Government of which 
he is so important a member possessed, and still possesses, a 
gigantic majority in the House of Commons. He enjoyed the 
great advantage of being looked upon as a man of moderate views, 
associated with some colleagues to whom the epithet moderate 
would not usually be applied. Besides this he is personally 
popular, and has always shown himself courteous and considerate 
to opponents and subordinates. But the real and overwhelming 
advantage which he possessed over his predecessors was the fact 
that he could count with certainty not only upon the support of 
the bulk of his own Party, but upon the loyal support of the 
Unionist Party as well. No one in effect occupies such a happy 
position as a Liberal Minister who is supported by the Unionist 
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Opposition. Sir Edward Grey, for instance, has no one to reckon 
with but the group of Labour and Radical irreconcilables whose 
noise is out of all proportion to their number, and Mr. Haldane 
was in precisely the same position. With these incalculable 
advantages on his side, what has he to show for it, and what 
claim has he now to the support either of political opponents, or 
of any one who takes an impartial view of National Defence ? 

All the phenomena already referred to which attend the 
installation of a new Secretary of State for War were in operation 
when Mr. Haldane assumed office, but the military future was 
painted in even more dazzling colours than had hitherto been the 
case, and the illimitable optimism, and it may be added the illim- 
itable verbosity, of the new Minister appeared almost to deprive 
people of their reasoning faculties. In almost every quarter it 
seemed to be honestly believed that a new era was about to dawn; 
that by some mysterious process millions of money were about to 
be saved; that the numbers of the regular army were to be cut 
down whilst at the same time its fighting power was to be largely 
increased, and that above all a vast National Army was about to 
come into being which would astonish the world by its efficiency 
and zeal. 

It is upon the existence or the absence of this national force 
that Mr. Haldane must be judged, because it is the foundation 
of his entire scheme, and however deplorable and mischievous 
may be the reductions which he has effected in the regular army, 
these in themselves could hardly prove to be the deciding factor 
in a life and death struggle with a great Power or Powers. The 
main feature, therefore, in the great Reform scheme is the 
National Army (now known as the Territorial Force), and the 
speeches, memoranda and letters of the War Minister have been 
from the beginning directed to pointing out its necessity. 

For something like two years we have been continually 
harangued on the subject: we have been told that the nation 
must organise itself for war, and that “a nation in arms was 
the only safeguard for the public interests that had been 
neglected in our military contemplation;”’ that he, Mr. Haldane, 
“ desired to popularise the conception ofa nation in arms, which 
had nothing to do with militarism.” Furthermore, we were 
informed that “unless an army was based on the people it 
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would be, according to modern standards, a weak army.” The 
memorandum on the Military Forces of the United Kingdom pre- 
sented to Parliament in February 1907 contained, within a com- 
paratively small compass, all the necessary information respecting 
the deficiencies in our military system and the methods by which 
they should be remedied. It pointed out that the imposing 
totals on paper only produced an insignificant expeditionary 
force; that the composition of the land forces was heterogeneous 
and the result of chance rather than reason; that the Regular 
Reserves were insufficient even to effect an initial mobilisation, 
and that the conditions, organisation and terms of service of the 
Auxiliary Forces were such as to render their proper training 
for war impracticable; the effect being that expert military 
opinion had pronounced them unfit to encounter European 
troops. 

The main remedy for this unsatisfactory state of things lay 
in the proposal to create a genuine National Army, formed by 
the amalgamation of the existing Auxiliary Forces into a homo- 
geneous Territorial Force, organised, maintained, and trained upon 
a uniform and improved system, the object -of this force being 
not only to form a second line behind the Regular Army, but to 
free the latter from the necessity of remaining in these islands 
to fulfil the functions of Home Defence and to permit greater 
liberty to the Navy. It is sufficiently obvious that to fulfil 
these conditions the above force must be not only well trained 
but numerous, and the earlier specimens of Mr. Haldane’s 
rhetoric certainly led many of his countrymen to believe that 
they actually would be fulfilled. 

In view of the continual insistence by the Secretary of State 
for War on the part which the Territorial Force was destined to 
play with regard to the defence of these islands against raids, 
and with regard to allowing complete latitude to the Navy and 
the Regular Army, it is advisable to draw attention to the 
shameless abandonment of this undertaking which has now been 
disclosed. 

In February 1907 Mr. Haldane said that the duties of the 
Territorial Force would be “to garrison the naval ports and to 
repel raids.” 

In November 1907 he stated that “ If the response continued 
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to be what it had been up to now, if they could organise the 
Territorial Force on the most scientific pattern that could be 
devised by the best brains of the modern highly trained soldier, 
then they would have a citizen force at home ready to spring 
into life and vitality, and their Regular and Expeditionary 
Force could be called on to leave these shores, and the defence 
of the country would be sufficient.” 

In the Memorandum on the Army Estimates published in 
February 1908, the purpose of the Territorial Force is laid down 
in clear terms: ‘It is designed in the first place to compel any 
hostile power which may attempt invasion to send a force so 
large that its transports could not evade our own flotillas; and 
in the second place, to free the Regular Army from the necessity 
of remaining in these islands to fulfil the functions of Home 
Defence. A further result is to permit greater freedom to the 
Navy.” 

Nothing in short could be clearer or more satisfactory. A 
very different view of the use to which the Territorial Force can 
be put has however been extracted recently. 

On March 15, 1908, the Under-Secretary of State for War 
calmly admitted that it had never been supposed that we could 
get a Territorial Army fit to face an enemy on the outbreak of 
war. 

A little later Mr. Haldane himself confessed 


that he had never contemplated that the Territorial Force would be or ought 
to be regarded as ready to meet with anything approaching an equal force of 
highly trained troops landing on these shores at the first outbreak of hostilities. 
If we were sending our regular troops abroad we must be careful not to send 
more than we could spare until the second line had hardened into efficiency. 
If we had to rely upon the Territorial Force at the outbreak of war to deal 
with such a situation he agreed that we should rely on very little. He had 
never for a moment contemplated that we should be left in such a situation 
that we should have no protection either from the Navy or the Regular 


Army. 

The finishing touch was added by a Cabinet Minister who 
announced a few weeks ago in the House of Lords that three- 
fifths of the Regular Army would be retained in the country 
until the training of the Territorial Force was completed. 

Even that well-known authority, the military correspondent 
of the Times, whose friendliness to the scheme is indisputable, has 
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felt constrained to point out that we shall be compelled to keep 
the fleet tied to our shores and the Expeditionary Force in this 
country until the Territorial Force acquires a sufficient standard 
of field efficiency, and the most encouraging prospect he has to 
offer is that if we can eventually obtain 700,000 men and “ if our 
rivals will allow a slow-thinking people sufficient time to puzzle 
out their salvation”’ we may yet hope to attain our ends.* 

Under these circumstances, and as no enemy is likely to give 
several months notice of his intention to attack us, we may well 
ask: First, what advantage the Territorial Force possesses over 
the old Auxiliary Forces; and secondly, what becomes of the 
Expeditionary Force which was to start figuratively at a 
moment’s notice and to increase our military efficiency by 50 
per cent. 

With regard to the numbers of the Territorial Force, when a 
Secretary of State for War continually harps upon the supreme 
necessity of creating a Nation in Arms, it is presumed that he 
really means what he says, and consequently when Mr. Haldane 
asked airily last year for something like a million men he was 
believed to be in earnest, especially by the Labour Party, who 
lost no time in promptly expressing their strong disapproval of 
hisrequest. After all, to ask for one million out of a population 
of forty-four millions is not a particularly extravagant demand 
if you are really bent upon creating a nation in arms ; but it very 
soon became apparent that under a voluntary system the 
country was not prepared to provide a million men, and even if it 
had been, it is hardly probable that sufficient funds for the 
purpose would have been cheerfully sanctioned by the present 
House of Commons. The million asked for thereupon suddenly 
dropped to a little over 300,000, and there is not the slightest 
pretence that this figure purports to represent our military and 
strategical requirements. What it really represents isa potential 
maximum which may with luck be obtained under the voluntary 
system, and this insignificant fraction of the entire population, 
viz., +g, will have therefore todo duty as “‘the Nation in Arms.” 

If the requisite 300,000 were obtained, and if their training 
was to be of a superior character to that undergone by the old 
Auxiliary Forces, no one would refuse to admit that some im- 


* Times, June 6, 1908. 
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provement had been effected. But there is not the slightest 
ground for any assumption of the kind. Judging from recent 
official communications, notably a letter from the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, which appeared in the Times of 
June 8, it becomes apparent that no one who joins the Territorial 
Force will be compelled to do anything whatever, should it 
happen to be inconvenient to him. The possibility of showing a 
large force on paper is evidently the chief object aimed at, and 
while, under favourable circumstances, the average training may 
equal that of the old Volunteer, every one knows that serious 
preparation for-war is not to begin until war itself has broken 
out. When it is remembered that in 1899, at a time when war 
was a practical certainty, the Government of the day was 
afraid to mobilise an army corps from fear of irritating public 
opinion, it seems doubtful whether any Government will have 
the courage to call out the Territorial Force as at present 
constituted, more especially if, as now, the House of Commons 
contains a large proportion of anti-National members, who 
would in all probability maintain that our enemy was in the 
right, and that we were in the wrong. What is perhaps more 
to the point is that the prospects of obtaining even the 
modest maximum of 300,000 are far from brilliant. In spite 
of the loyal assistance of political opponents (and imagination 
reels at the suggestion of Lord Midleton or Mr. Arnold Forster 
receiving the support of their political opponents), in spite 
of every kind of social and personal influence, in spite of 
the labours of county associations, of the promise of medals, of 
desperate appeals to the generosity and patriotism of employers 
and private individuals, in spite of assurances of responsible 
military authorities that the terms of service in the new force will 
be no more onerous than in the old, the numbers of the Terri- 
torial Force have reached barely more than one-half of the total 
strength, and of these between 70 and 80 per cent. have engaged 
for one year only. In an unguarded moment a member of the 
Government has admitted that the whole scheme is a gamble. 
A gamble is usually associated with the prospect of gain, but in 
this case the prospect of gain is absent, and the gamble takes the 
form of endeavouring to recover, at an enhanced price, a portion 
of that which has been parted with. The Auxiliary Forces have 
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gone and are being partially revived under the name of the 
Territorial Force, at an increased cost and with no corresponding 
gain in efficiency. And yet the Secretary of State for War and 
his admirers claim a success, and have actually persuaded many 
people that this is true. It only shows how much can be achieved 
by sheer impudence. A man who had been given a sovereign 
to change and brought back fifteen shillings would be equally 
entitled to claim that he had made an excellent bargain for his 
employer. 
Populus vult decipi et decipitur. 


The real question before the country is, unfortunately, con- 
stantly obscured by the recriminations exchanged between the 
two Front Benches, which frequently display an absence of 
sense of proportion, in addition to which the public has be- 
come so apathetic and satiated with army controversies that 
even the criticisms of men like Lord Midleton and Mr. Arnold 
Forster, who at all events understand the subject, are either 
ignored or most unjustly treated as the mere outbursts of dis- 
appointed party politicians. The real issue, which ought never 
to be lost sight of, and the question which every intelligent per- 
son ought to ask himself is whether, as a nation, we are any 
better prepared for war than we were when the present Govern- 
ment came into office. Mr. Haldane himself would doubtless 
answer boldly in the affirmative, and throughout his multitudinous 
speeches there runs a kind of perpetually recurring refrain to the 
effect ‘that we had now got what we never had before.”” Where 
and in what consists this mysterious advantage which is indis- 
tinguishable except to the eye of the faithful? The cold, dry 
official statistics seem to afford no corroboration of this vain- 
glorious and optimistic assertion. 

In January 1906 the forces at our disposal, exclusive of India, 
amounted to over 651,000, made up as follows: 


Regulars. : ; ‘ ‘ : , . 179,698 
Army Reserve. ‘ ‘ , . ; . 100,648 
Militia . . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 94,428 
Militia Re-erve . . F , ‘ ‘ : 7,866 
Militia (Channel Islands, Malta, Bermuda, &c.) . 1,895 
Yeomanry ‘ . * . . e ° e 25.399 


Volunteers . ‘ : ; ‘ j . . 241,708 
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At the present time the numbers are approximately as 
follows: 


Regulars . ‘ . ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ - 144,000 
Army Reserve. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 133,000 
Militia . . ° ‘ , ‘ . : . 70,000 
Special Reserve . ‘ . ° ‘ ° - 18,0002 
Territorial Force . ‘ a ‘ . : . 160,000 2 
Total . , . , ‘ , ; . 520,000 


Of these the Army Reserve is at this moment unduly inflated, owing 
to Lord Midleton having recruited a number of men on a three 
years’ system. The Special Reserve, which it is hoped will 
eventually reach 81,000, and take the place of the Militia and 
Militia Reserve possesses a misleading name, as apart from 
Militia transfers, it is composed of boys of 17 or 18, who 
have only joined it with a view to enlisting subsequently in the 
Regular Army on favourable terms. 

It really does not require much clear thinking to realise the 
meaning of these figures. Whilst expenditure has been reduced 
to an absolutely insignificant extent, and the increased cost of 
the Territorial Force must be set against economies elsewhere, 
the Regular Army has been reduced by over 23,000 men,* together 
with their Reserve equivalent, and further reductions are pro- 
mised in the shape of Guards and of over 2000 men of the Horse 
and Field Artillery. By this time next year presumably the 
Militia will have disappeared. In place of the 266,000 Volun- 
teers and Yeomanry who were {in existence in 1906 we have 
about 160,000 of the same men in the Territorial Force, under 
a new name, but otherwise unchanged. It is true that they are 
now organised into brigades and divisions, and that we are 
in possession of the newly formed County Associations, but 
these are the only exceptions in a work of destruction all 
round. 

In view of these facts why should we continue to take Mr. 
Haldane seriously? Surely it is time for the official Opposition 
to abandon the attitude of benevolent neutrality hitherto assumed 
towards him, and surely it ought to be recognised everywhere that 
his so-called success consists solely in having fooled his country- 


* A reduction of 23,000 is admitted, but apparently it amounts to a larger 
figure. 
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men up to now, and induced them to accept words for facts and 
shams for realities. 

Involuntarily, however, he has rendered a greater service to 
his country than any of his predecessors, and the members of 
the National Service League have reason to be grateful to 
him, for he has brought the question of Universal Service for 
Home Defence infinitely nearer than it ever was before, in spite 
of many fatuous declamations against that principle and of 
egregious assertions that ‘‘the people of this country would never 
be dragooned into conscription”—though by what methods a 
free people can be dragooned into doing anything it dislikes he 
has wisely never attempted to show. 

By common consent, the Great Haldane Army Reform Scheme 
is the last despairing attempt to prop up the rickety fabric of 
National Defence founded upon a voluntary system. Had he 
advanced more carefully, had he refrained from reckless reduc- 
tions of the Regular Army until a thoroughly efficient Home 
Defence Force had come into being; had he not, in defiance of 
all expert opinion, attempted to persuade the country that 
amateur artillery was a satisfactory substitute for the professional 
article; had he boasted less and talked less, the voluntary system 
might have continued to survive until disaster demonstrated its 
inadequacy. As it is, his failure cannot be disguised, and with 
this failure staring us in the face it is hardly credible that we 
shall indefinitely continue to refuse to adopt the methods of the 
civilised world, or fail to realise that if we sincerely desire to 
possess a National Force the only means of obtaining it is by 
National Service. 


NEWTON. 


M. DELCASSE AND THE ENTENTE 
CORDIALE 


PRESIDENT FAuiizres’ visit to London, preceded by that of 
M. Clemenceau, occurred at a peculiarly opportune moment, and 
forms a striking consecration of the entente cordiale, which, 
though four years old, is more solid than ever, although it has 
been the object of audacious and perilous manceuvres, which 
it is a matter of common knowledge have provoked more than 
one international crisis. Its vitality is due to the fact that 
it rests on a perfect concert of interests, and is the outcome of a 
coherent policy, without which no combination can hope to endure. 
Not only does it exist, but it operates effectively from day to day. 
It was thanks to the entente that peace was maintained in the 
summer of 1905, and it is now universally recognised as consti- 
tuting the surest guarantee against the hazardous ventures of 
over-ambitious Powers haunted by the dream of universal 
dominion. The foundations are well and truly laid, and those 
who have co-operated in the work are entitled to general recogni- 
tion on both sides of the Channel. In France the chief artisan 
of the entente was M. Delcassé, who is consequently entitled to 
the gratitude of his fellow countrymen, though the world knows 
how our former Minister of Foreign Affairs has been rewarded 
for his conspicuous services. Indeed, he must occasionally have 
been tempted to ask himself whether a public man may not pay 
too dearly for serving his country. 

Trained in the school of Gambetta, with whom he collaborated 
on the République Francaise, and of whom he has remained a 
fervent disciple, when he came to the Quai d’Orsay as Foreign 
Minister of France M. Delcassé regarded the Treaty of Frankfort as 
necessarily dominating French policy. Without formulating any 
reproaches against other statesmen, it is perhaps permissible to 
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observe that some of his predecessors appeared to have occasionally 
forgotten this lodestar of French policy. M. Delcassé has never 
been forgiven in Berlin for remembering it. 

It cannot be too emphatically or explicitly stated that 
Germany had no grievance against our ex-Foreign Minister. 
The reproaches levelled at M. Delcassé in 1905 by the German 
Government and German Press of harbouring aggressive designs 
against Germany, of systematically ignoring her, and of having 
frequently shown a want of consideration towards the German 
Emperor, are entirely without foundation. They will not 
survive an examination of the facts for a single instant. On the 
contrary, M. Delcassé was always courteous towards Germany 
and was always ready to transact any serious business with her 
that was entered upon in good faith. On many occasions he 
showed marked deference towards the Emperor. I cannot unfor- 
tunately, without exceeding the scope of this article, and without 
involving myselfin the history of Franco-German relations during 
the seven years of M. Delcassé’s tenure of office, show how unfair 
it is to pretend that he pursued a prejudiced policy and adopted 
an intolerable attitude towards Germany.* 

M. Delcassé became Minister of Foreign Affairs in June 1898, 
in the Cabinet formed by M. Brisson, on the morrow of the fall 
of the Méline Ministry, which marked the defeat of moderate 
Republicanism. He was scarcely installed at the Quai d’Orsay 
before he was confronted by the formidable incident of Fashoda, 
to which he was a complete stranger, but which circumstances 
constrained him to settle. He manceuvred with remarkable skill 
among the surrounding reefs. When one recalls the policy 


* During the debate of April 19, 1905, M. Delcassé thus answered 
M. Jaurés, who accused him of having obstinately preserved a sinister silence 
towards Germany: “Il n’est pas un gouvernement au monde, M. Jaurés, qui 
puisse dire que le ministre des affaires étrangéres actuel, depuis sept ans, ait 
jamais refusé de répondre aux invitations qu’on a pu lui adresser.” On 
January 24, 1908, M. Delcassé declared in the tribune of the Chamber of 
Deputies: ‘‘ Ne cessons done pas de nous fortifier en Europe et, comme je le 
disais ici méme, il y a bientét dix ans, au début de mon ministére—vous me 
permettrez ce souvenir et cette citation—‘ en demeurant préts a toutes les con- 
versations, en demeurant préts a tout examiner, & tout discuter’ pourvu que la 
discussion soit sérieuse et qu’on ne pretende pas avoir pour rien, comme cet 
aigle du Freyschutz, que rappelait un jour M. de Bismarck, la collaboration de 
a France, ni opposer la France 4 son alliée et A ses amis,” 
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subsequently pursued by M. Delcassé during his long stay at the 
Quai d’Orsay, it will be readily conceived that nothing could have 
been more odious to him at the outset of his career than the 
Fashoda incident. 

Some of his detractors, all of whom, by the way, are partisans 
of a Franco-German understanding, have frequently reproached 
M. Delcassé with having, on his entry to the Foreign Office, 
rejected a formal overture of Germany, thus ruining the wise and 
patient policy of his predecessor, M. Hanotaux. It is desirable 
to destroy this legend. M. Delcassé never had occasion to reject 
any formal proposal from Germany in the month of June 1898, 
for an entente between the two Powers, for the simple reason that. 
no such proposal was ever made. It is true that on June 19 
Count Miinster (German Ambassador in Paris) placed in the hands 
of M. Hanotaux, the retiring Minister for Foreign Affairs, a note 
verbale concerning Portuguese affairs, drawing French attention 
to the negotiations entered upon by the Portuguese Government 
with the object of raising money, which tended to compromise 
Portuguese sovereignty in South Africa. In order to ward off any 
possible danger, Germany proposed that France and Germany 
should establish a joint control over the finances of Portugal. It 
was our duty before embarking on such a policy, which was 
obviously aimed at England, to ascertain whether the danger 
denounced by the Berlin Government was a real one. As a result 
of inquiries in Lisbon, France discovered that German fears were 
illusory. Consequently there was no point in Count Miinster’s 
note, and it did not devolve upon M. Delcassé either to accept or 
reject proposals which had fallen through. Moreover, these pro- 
posals were of a very special character, and did not in any way 
indicate a general entente. 

During the South African War the Germans, profiting by 
events, projected a Franco-German-Russian entente with the 
object of inducing England to consider the advisability of 
making peace. Germany took advantage of a visit to Paris of 
Count Mouravieff (the Russian Foreign Minister), who was persona 
grata with the German Government, and who was about to return 
to Berlin—to raise this question. Count Mouraviefi’s proposal 
was limited in the first instance to an ultimate mediation, with 
the object of putting an end to hostilities. M. Delcassé very 
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properly received this proposal with a wise but sympathetic 
reserve, contenting himself with the declaration that it was a 
tradition of French policy to associate itself with every effort to 
promote the peace of the world. This reply was doubtless not 
very gratifying to William II. and his Chancellor, as no practical 
result followed Count Mouraviefi’s visit to Berlin. Some months 
later the Emperor discussed with Count Osten Sacken, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in Berlin, the necessity of checking the aggran- 
dising policy of Great Britain. In the early months of 1900, the 
Russian Government, through its Ambassador in Paris, made 
known to France that it was ready to revive and to pursue Count 
Mouravieff’s proposition, all the more as the success of British 
arms in South Africa encouraged the belief that now that her 
honour was saved England would be more disposed to listen to 
the voice of conciliation. M. Delcassé could only repeat his 
preceding declarations. While accentuating his reserve towards 
Germany, a reserve which the ambiguity of Teutonic diplomacy 
imposed upon France, he stipulated that anything that was done 
in Berlin should pass through the sole intermediary of the Russian 
Ambassador, Count Osten Sacken. 

Russia’s démarche in Berlin was made on the agreed terms, 
but to the proposition formulated by Count Osten Sacken con- 
ditions were added which the honour of France demanded that M. 
Delcassé should summarily reject. 

During these incidents France and Russia acted with candour 
and loyalty, with the single idea of promoting humanitarian 
interests, but, on the other hand, Germany was merely seeking a 
suitable opportunity of furthering her machiavelian designs, viz., 
to humiliate England and exploit France. 

By this illuminating experience M. Delcassé was confirmed 
in his scepticism as to the want of good faith in German 
diplomacy, and as to the danger with which the peace of Europe 
and the balance of power were threatened by the disturbing 
manceuvres of this Power, and he was naturally quickened in 
his desire to seek a rapprochement with Great Britain and Italy, 
the two Powers whom German diplomacy was continually en- 
deavouring to separate from France. This desire must have been 
fortified by consulting the archives of the French Foreign Office, 
which contained many diplomatic documents exposing the eternal 
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duplicity of German policy towards France. Circumstances 
favoured M. Delcassé’s design. It so happened that in the spring 
of 1898, before becoming Foreign Minister, he accidentally met 
the great Italian statesman, the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, at 
Rome, and an exchange of views on Franco-Italian relations 
showed that they were thoroughly agreed as to the necessity of 
establishing a solid and durable understanding between their two 
countries on the basis of a mutual recognition of accomplished 
facts (e.g., the occupation of Tunis) and of existing obligations 
(z.e., the Triple Alliance). 

Some months later, by a curious turn of the wheel of fortune, 
these eminent statesmen became Foreign Ministers of their 
respective countries. Power did not modify their ideas nor 
their resolves, and they at once set to work to carry out the 
project discussed some months previously. I will not amplify 
the advantages of the Franco-Italian rapprochement, nor dwell 
upon its immediate effect on the Triple Alliance, as I should 
be overstepping the limits of this article. It suffices to say 
that the policy inaugurated by M. Delcassé and the Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta completely nullified the military convention 
concluded by Crispi and Bismarck at the expense of France.* 

M. Delcassé realised that the versatility of French policy was 
a weakness in English eyes. The frequent changes at the Quai 
d’Orsay diffused a general sense of insecurity across the Channel. 
By his good luck in remaining so long at the French Foreign 
Office, he ipso facto acquired a peculiar prestige in negotiating 
with the British Government. Moreover, his loyal and active 
policy, steadfastly executed, working towards a well-defined goal 
on a preconceived plan, could not fail to inspire confidence in 
our English neighbours. It is only fair to add that M. Delcassé 
was particularly fortunate in securing the efficacious and en- 
lightened co-operation of the French Ambassador in London, 
M. Paul Cambon.t The entente cordiale developed apace, to 
the keen disappointment of those who counted on dominating 
Europe, thanks to the chronic hostility of France and Great 
Britain. It is interesting to note that until the very last moment 

* This Convention was an annexe of the Triple Alliance. 


+ M. Deleassé found the French Ambassador in Rome, M, Barrére, an 
equally valuable collaborator. 
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official Germany refused to recognise the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment between the two great Western Liberal nations, and on the 
very eve of the signature of the Agreement of April 8, 1904, 
Berlin treated it as a vain chimera. The famous Egyptian stick 
which Bismarck had wielded with so much skill and success, was 
regarded in the Wilhelmstrasse as too solid a weapon ever to be 
struck from German hands. The announcement of the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-French Agreement consequently produced 
mingled stupefaction and irritation in Berlin, sentiments which 
were not a little aggravated some months later on the occasion 
of the North Sea incident, when the friendly intervention of 
France showed Germany the full value and operative power of 
the Anglo-French entente. Some months later the signature of 
the Franco-Spanish entente completed the policy of Agreements 
so happily inaugurated by M. Delcassé since his advent at the 
Quai d’Orsay. These successes infuriated Germany, whose wrath 
was concentrated upon the French Foreign Minister, whom she 
accused of systematically seeking her isolation in Europe, whereas 
his diplomacy was exclusively devoted to securing the absolute 
independence of France. Germany resolved to destroy the 
Minister who had known so well how to defend the interests of 
his country. By the familiar weapons of calumny and intrigue 
she succeeded in misleading the French Parliament and French 
public opinion into becoming her unwilling accomplices in pre- 
cipitating the downfall of a far-sighted and patriotic Minister. 
M. Delcassé bore this ingratitude with admirable dignity, and 
took refuge in resolute silence, absolutely refusing to indulge 
in any recriminations, confidently awaiting the hour of his 
vindication. In October 1905, on the occasion of certain revela- 
tions in the French Press, when his name became the centre of 
bitter polemics, in spite of his desire to confound unscrupulous 
detractors, who stopped at nothing and who stooped to every- 
thing in seeking to discredit him, by proclaiming the truth to 
France and to Europe, he decided to ignore these insults and 
injuries with magnificent philosophy. As he said to me at the 
time, “ All that matters is that my policy should remain un- 
disturbed. I am convinced that it is strongly cemented. Sooner 
or later justice will be done to me. Let the storm pass.” The 


storm soon passed, and the great and solid handiwork of the 
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ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs successfully resisted the pressure 
of Germany. French public opinion regained its reason, and 
with a sounder appreciation of events, already renders justice to 
the man whose services were misunderstood three years ago. 
When, after a long and resolute silence M. Delcassé, on January 24 
of this year, deemed it his duty to speak, he scored in the 
Chamber of Deputies one of the greatest oratorical triumphs 
since the daysof Gambetta. His appearance evoked the warmest 
sympathy, which gradually developed into boundless enthusiasm 
during the progress of his magnificent speech, of which some of 
the passages, as for instance the following, awakened indescrib- 
able emotion: 


Messieurs, rappelez-vous. Il y a trente-sept ans, une nation gisait 4 terre, 
mutilée, saignée 4 blanc, seule, oh! bien seule! Qui la pouvait craindre ? 
Quelles appréhensions pouvait-elle inspirer? C’est le vainqueur, pourtant, qui 
jugea utile et qui crut légitime de s‘entourer d’alliés et d’amis. II fit alliance 
avec une premiére puissance, puis avec une seconde, puis il contracta une 
contre-assurance avec une troisiéme, puis il gagna 4 son systéme la sympathie 
d’une quatriéme ; si bien que l'Europe entiére finit par graviter autour de lui. 
Qui done, alors, trouvait enviable la situation de la France? Qui donc alors, 
n’aurait pas souhaité autour de la France, des alliés et des amis? Et si une 
politique prévoyante avait déjA pu les lui procurer, quel Frangais aurait eu 
Vidée de lui jeter la pierre ? 

The selection of M. Delcassé in March of last year as President 
of the Parliamentary Commission to investigate the explosion on 
the Jéna, had already shown that he had regained the confidence 
of the Chamber. The innumerable marks of sympathy and the 
countless congratulations which he received after his reverberating 
oration of January 24, prove that this demonstration, the impor- 
tance of which it is impossible to impair, has produced the great 
effect anticipated by his friends. M. Delcassé received more than 
four thousand communications—telegrams, letters, postcards— 
from different parts of France, many from distinguished literary 
men, scientists, and artists. It is superfluous to add that the man 
who had been driven out of his office in 1905 as a blind and danger- 
ous Minister, experienced immense satisfaction that justice should 
at last be rendered him. The healing hand of time has already 
done its work. 


Seven years of office, during an especially trying and occa- 
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sionally painful period, were not without their effect on the robust 
temperament of M. Delcassé. In his retirement he has renewed 
his youth and recovered his entrain. He rides nearly every 
morning, and by ten o’clock he has galloped all over the Bois 
de Boulogne, after which he is at home until mid-day in his 
attractive library in the Boulevard de Clichy, where most of the 
chief personages of Europe have at one time or another visited 
him. Nor is there any more assiduous attendant at the Chamber 
of Deputies. At the end of every Session, M. Delcassé goes down 
to the Ariege, the faithful department which he represents in 
Parliament, and over whose Conseil General he presides. He has 
recently built on one of the most picturesque sites in the Pyrenees, 
close to the gateway of Spain, at Ax-les-Thermes, a delightful 
villa, which is a source of great enjoyment to him, and he is never 
so happy as when living among his own people in this beautiful 
and vivifying climate, for which, when he is in Paris, he feels a 
constant longing. 

The ex-Foreign Minister follows political events both at home 
and abroad with unbroken attention. Nothing escapes his vigilant 
sagacity. Military affairs havea peculiar attraction for him, as in 


his judgment the greatness of France is more than ever bound up 
with the excellence of her army and her navy. Countries which 
desire to be prosperous must remain strong and prepared. Inthe 
course of his January speech, already quoted, he said: 


Ne cessons pas de cultiver, de resserer notre alliance et nos ententes, et de 
garder en méme temps l’armée de nos ententes et de notre alliance, une armée 
qui ait confiance en elle, parce qu’elle se sentira la pleine confiance de la nation 
composée de soldats en qui l’école aura developpé l'amour naturel de la patrie, & 
qui elle aura inspiré la fierté de lui appartenir, la volonté de la servir devenus 
hommes et la passion de se sacrifier s’il le fallait 4 sa défense. 


That is truly noble language, which has not been misunder- 
stood by the nation. M. Delcassé can to-day regard the future 
with serenity and confidence, all the more as he has the immense 
satisfaction of knowing that his work remains erect, having sur- 
vived every storm. 

And France on her side has too much need of far-sighted 
and patriotic statesmen such as her former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs not to desire to see him return to power in the near future. 


ANDRE MEvIL. 


NAVAL TRAINING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Any one much in the society of educated, observant, and 
patriotic men can hardly fail to be painfully conscious of a 
general feeling that all is not well with the Navy. No misgiving 
exists as to the efficiency of officers and men. There is, on the 
contrary, a well-founded belief that in skill, patriotism, and readi- 
ness to respond to the stern calls of duty they will compare not 
disadvantageously with those who managed and manned the 
ships of England at any period in the long history of her Navy. 
The uneasiness has a very different source. The confused circulars 
issued from the Admiralty in recent years, the ostentatious adver- 
tising of schemes manifestly conceived in haste, the defence of 
these schemes in writings, evidently inspired, by arguments 
whose fallacies are plain, and speeches of unhappy memory on 
national defence, have made a painful impression. Confidence 
has been shaken in the professional advisers of the Government 
at Whitehall. A widespread apprehension has in consequence 
arisen that the present naval policy is unsafe and ill-considered, 
and not in accord with the sound principles and healthy tradi- 
tions which governed the Navy of the past. This is becoming an 
anxious and a pressing doubt. 

Though the subject of naval training is complicated, it may 
be grasped by all educated men even if they do not possess 
minute technical knowledge of steam, machinery, or navigation. 
Careful study, however, in this as in all matters is a prime 
necessity for comprehension, as well as a firm intellectual grasp 
of certain elementary principles and fundamental doctrines. 

Hobbes reminds us of the unpleasant fact that few men think, 
but all have opinions. In order to think rightly concerning 
the Navy, and not merely to have vague opinions, we must 
thoroughly realise that the Navy exists for the purposes of war. 
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We must remember that the naval officer is not to be trained 
with the object of making him a Fellow of a college ora professor 
of a university, or a skilled mechanic or engine-room artificer. 
His education should tend to develop those qualities which will 
fit him to govern men, and to strengthen his mental faculties, 
giving him the power of acquiring such nautical and military 
skill as will enable him, when he becomes a captain or an 
admiral, to handle his ship or his squadron to the best advan- 
tage. A warrior is like a poet—born, not made. Every officer 
who enters the British Navy is not a Drake, a St. Vincent, or a 
Nelson, but a sound naval training may make an average officer 
a competent commander. A striking example in history is a 
mediocrity like Hughes, who was enabled by good sense and 
training to hold his own against a genius like Suffren. It may 
also be reasonably hoped that a fair number of young men join 
the service every year who, if occasion should serve, would rival 
in intelligence and heroism even the most splendid figures in 
English naval history. The true policy of naval education should 
be to adhere to the great traditions and, as much as possible, to 
the methods which produced the heroes of the past. The govern- 
ing principle then was to send the cadets to sea at as early an 
age as possible, and to make them acquainted with the working 
of the service, so that their youthful minds should be educated 
to apply to theory the true and infallible test of practice. Mid- 
shipmen were treated like officers, and not like schoolboys, and 
acquired as soon as they set foot upon the deck a sense of 
responsibility and of the peculiar duties of the service. 

War has to be studied under two heads, strategy and tactics. 
Roughly speaking, tactics have to do with the battle, strategy 
with the campaign and preparation for war. Questions of 
strategy bearing on preparation for war are often exceptionally 
complicated and require most careful thought. This, however, 
has manifestly not been bestowed on some recent Admiralty 
schemes. 

In 1905 about 130 ships were removed from the list of 
the Navy. Cruisers, gunboats, sloops, and patrol ships in 
good condition were sacrificed. The white ensign disappeared 
from many distant parts of the world where it had long been 
the outward and visible sign of the might and majesty of 
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England. The duty of patrolling the Empire was disregarded. 
The disastrous effect of this was brought home to the country at 
the time of the earthquake in Jamaica, when Americans intruded 
to do the work of the British Navy. 

The next illustration of ill-considered naval policy may be 
seen in the action of the Admiralty as regards shipbuilding. 
They have adopted a scheme for the construction of gigantic 
ships of great draught with armament of a few but heavy guns. 
Distinguished naval authorities doubt the comparative value of 
these ships as instruments of war. However this may be, it is 
certain that such ships cannot stand alone, but should be sup- 
plemented by a complement of swift cruisers and a sufficient 
number of destroyers. Dock accommodation, moreover, should 
be provided for them at convenient points. All these require- 
ments have been neglected 

The history of the Home Fleet affords other illustrations 
of imperfectly considered policy. In December 1906 it was 
stated that the Home Fleet was to be ready for sea and 
instant action without an hour’s delay. This statement was 
evidently inaccurate, because the Home Fleet was divided 
among three different ports, and the vessels manned with nucleus 
crews were merely reserve ships. Their companies would have 
to be filled up in time of war, and therefore the whole ship’s 
company was untrained to act together. When this became 
generally understood, in order to satisfy public opinion, the 
Nore division of the Home Fleet was formed. This division 
was made up of six battleships and six armoured cruisers, 
but only manned by nucleus crews. Subsequently, however, 
these ships were fully manned, owing to further demands 
made in the public Press. The Nore division is to secure 
the country against raid or invasion, and in consequence of the 
existence of this force we have been told to possess our souls 
in security. It is not, however, generally realised that the 
German battle fleet in the North Sea consists of sixteen 
battleships, ten cruisers, and sixty torpedo vessels. The Nore 
division is apparently to act as an advance-guard, and to 
hold in check a larger force till the great body of the English 
Fleet should arrive upon the scene. This is a radically wrong 
conception. An advance-guard has no place in naval war- 
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fare. On land a military force making use of ground may 
successfully detain, and even sometimes overthrow, a much 
superior force. It is always done, however, either by conceal- 
ment or surprise. There can be no concealment at sea of the 
weakness of a disproportionate force. Such an episode as took 
place at Ocaiia during the Peninsular War would be impos- 
sible at sea. On that occasion Soult gained a brilliant victory by 
the skilful movement of cavalry under cover of some olive groves.- 
This force suddenly attacked and completely overwhelmed a force 
of Spanish horse almost double in strength, and then, sweeping 
down on the exposed flank of the Spanish infantry, rolled up 
those battalions before they had time to form square. The con- 
ditions which determined or made possible Wellington’s victory 
at Bussaco are not at the disposal of any admiral. A small force 
at sea in collision with a much larger one exposes itself to anni- 
hilation, and the amount of damage it may inflict upon the 
enemy is, save in very exceptional cases, no adequate compensa- 
tion to the country for its own destruction. 

No naval problem is more important than that of the training 
of naval officers, and none is harder to solve. The main difficulty, 
however, in its solution consists in a prevalent idea that the object 
of education should be to impart such knowledge to the person 
educated as would be useful to a broker on the Stock Exchange, 
a company promoter, an international financier, or a bagman. 

When the struggle with Napoleon came to an end, war and its 
requirements ceased to be considered, and about the same time 
a state of mind was gradually formed throughout the country 
leading to the departure from the old system under which 
Englishmen had for generations been trained, with the result that 
they won for their country a foremost place among the nations. 
The craze for examinations sprang up. The pernicious effect, 
and even national danger, of this movement was exposed with 
crushing clearness by Cardinal Newman as far back as 1852, 
in famous lectures now published to the world in that volume of 
his collected works entitled The Idea of a University. The new 
school maintained that the old system was too narrow and 
unpractical, and that those brought up under it were inadequately 
informed. Newman showed that the new system was destruc- 
tive to thought and real culture, that under it young men would 
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swallow premiss and conclusion with indiscriminate greediness 
and become so shallow that they would be unaware of their own 
shallowness. Since then, to use Newman’s language in another 
place, Phethon has got into the chariot of the sun, and we are 
watching now his wild career down the steep of heaven. The whole 
tendency of the examination system will be to divide this nation 
into prigs and pedants on the one hand and dunces and duffers 
on the other. Newman suggests that it would be a compara- 
tively better education to roam through a library at random and 
frequent the haunts of men. He illustrates his argument from 
Crabbe’s Tales of a Hall, where Richard, with a small supply 
of books, “contrived from the beach and the quay, and the 
fisher’s boat, and the inn’s fireside, and the tradesman’s shop, and 
the shepherd’s walk and the smuggler’s hut, and the mossy moor 
and the screaming gulls and the restless waves to fashion for 
himself a philosophy and a poetry of his own.” * Newman might 
have taken the early life of Bliicher as a historical illustration 
of his theory. Unger, whose recently finished biography of that 
warrior demands the attention of all students of history, points 
out that the free life he led in his father’s house helped him to 
rise to the height of his calling. ‘‘ Ging er der wesentlichsten 
Stiicke einer guten Schulbildung verlustig, so blieb ihm auch 
fremd die Hohlheit eines Aufklirungs und Humanitiitsschwindels, 
der damiils die Kopfe zu verwirren begann.” f 

In spite of the efforts of some of the best minds in the 
country, the war which was carried on against the old system of 
education by the followers of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, them- 
selves merely interpreters of Locke, seemed towards the middle 
of the last century marching to complete victory. 

About this time great changes were taking place in naval 
warfare. Steam supplanted the sail, rifle-guns the smooth-bores, 
and armoured battleships the wooden walls of England. But the 
mind of the Navy did not properly appreciate the meaning of 
these changes. No heed was paid to their bearing either on the 
battle or the campaign, nor to the advice of the late Admiral 
Colomb, who urged that naval education should be directed to the 
study of tactics and strategy. This neglect of the study of war 
has been the source of vast and useless expense. The siege of 


* Newman, Jdea of a University, p. 150. t+ Unger, Bliicher, vol. i. p. 8. 
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Sebastopol was the dominant factor in the Crimean War, and 
hasty generalisation from this circumstance led to a false concep- 
tion of the importance of fortification. Hence enormous sums of 
money, which pressed inordinately on the resources of the country, 
were spent on coast defence. This led to a decline of naval 
strength, bringing the nation into serious peril. 

A new scheme for the education of naval officers was promul- 
gated in December 1902, and was received with general approba- 
tion by the public. It was represented by writers inspired by the 
Admiralty that the great tradition of naval training had been 
practically maintained, and only such modifications made as were 
absolutely necessary in consequence of various modern discoveries. 
Many people imagine that the old men-of-war of Nelson’s time 
cannot be compared with the battleships of to-day. Their outward 
form and shape are different, they are built of other material and 
moved on the ocean by another force. But, as “ Barfleur” points 
out in his book on Naval Policy, a work which all interested in 
the subject should carefully study, these are differences of detail. 
The line-of-battleship of other days was a floating battery just 
as much as the man-of-war of to-day. The only radical change is 
that steam has replaced wind as a motive power. It would seem, 
then, that the same general training which formed the officers 
of the past should be employed in the future. Naval officers 
a hundred years ago possessed a sufficient knowledge of their ship 
to enable them to use her to the best advantage. About the 
same amount of knowledge would seem to be necessary for 
naval officers of the present day. They ought to understand 
the working and management of their ships thoroughly, but, 
as ‘Barfleur” points out, it is no part of their business to 
be skilled mechanics and engine-room artificers, any more than 
it was the business of the officers of King George III.’s Navy 
to be skilled in splicing ropes and sail-making. The cardinal 
doctrine, however, should never be forgotten, that the battle- 
ship is essentially an instrument of war, and that those 
who have to manage her must above all things be warriors. 
The manner in which she is moved is important, but the 
working of machinery in the present, as of sails in the past, 
is entirely secondary to questions which govern the tactics 
and strategy, the discipline and spirit of the crews. Napoleon 
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was never tired of saying, “En guerre c’est le morale qui émporte 
toujours.” This is eternally true, and is expressed also in the 
old naval saying, “ *Tisn’t your guns that win the fight, but the 
lads who stand behind them.” 

The system which produced the great seamen of the past 
was based on the idea that the sailor should become accustomed 
to the sea as early in life as possible, and, besides possessing a 
practical working knowledge, should acquire the sense of re- 
sponsibility at a very early age. Almost all the great British 
admirals went to sea as boys. Rodney, Hawke, and Nelson 
were all well under fourteen when they first went to sea. 
Keppel was only ten. Boys thereby acquired the habit 
of command and developed all the innate qualities they might 
possess for the government of men. These are natural gifts, no 
doubt, but the faculty of using them can be greatly strengthened 
early in life. The age of entry remained practically the same 
from the close of the war with Napoleon until 1898. Butin 1857 
a harbour training-ship was called into existence. In 1902 the 
accommodation on this training-ship, the Britannia, was found 
inadequate, and to meet this difficulty a sea-going training-ship 
wascreated. The effect of these training-ships and of the general 
system of naval education has been to produce officers skilful in 
passing examinations, but to make it more difficult for them to 
acquire that practical knowledge which comes from the special 
and varied work of the Fleet. 

This perpetual system of examination is really destroying 
not only the British Navy, but the mind of England. The 
circumstances of a sailor’s life do much to remedy the pernicious 
tendency of this system, which is weakening the intellectual fibre 
of every branch of the Civil Service. But whatever may be said 
as to the check which the examination system imposes on the 
possibilities of corrupt patronage in shore services, these argu- 
ments do not apply as regards the Navy. The ability of the 
naval officer is daily tested in his ship. 

It is my settled conviction that one of the causes of the 
present position of Germany and the progress she has made 
is the fact that in no great European country is this detest- 
able examination system less prominent. A German boy at 
the end of his school career goes through a pass examination 
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before proceeding to the university. There he leads that student 
life which, with its geniality and clash of youthful minds, formed 
the manly character and healthy intellect of the men who 
placed Germany in the position she now occupies. If he 
wishes to enter the service of the State he passes an examina- 
tion, which is not in our sense competitive, to test his power of 
reasoning as well as his knowledge. He is then engaged in the 
work of life, and is not perpetually pestered and hampered by 
the prospect of examinations. The examination craze has a 
dangerous tendency in the Navy to reduce the time of service 
at sea required to qualify for the rank of lieutenant. This was 
six years in the old days of sails, five years and six months in 
1859, and then only three years and six months in 1900, 
including the time spent on board the Britannia in harbour. 

Confusion of thought and inaccuracy of statement are cha- 
racteristics of memoranda issued by the Admiralty since 1902. 
In the circular of December 16, 1902, for instance, the following 
sentences appear: “In the old days it sufficed if a naval officer 
were a seaman. Now he must be a seaman, a gunner, a soldier, 
an engineer, and a man of science as well.” These astounding 
sentences, coming from such a quarter, must make every man of 
education stand aghast. Macaulay’s schoolboy was so learned 
a person that I shrink from quoting him, but every decently well- 
read boy of twelve years old belonging to a family associated 
with the Navy knows perfectly well that all the distinguished 
admirals of England, from Drake to Nelson, were much more 
than seamen. They had a large share in shaping the destinies of 
their country, many of them rank among the greatest warriors in 
history, and some of them were statesmen of remarkable power. 
This passage, moreover, implies that gunnery has only recently 
become of primary importance in naval warfare. As a matter of 
history, the skilful use of the gun has always been a characteristic 
of British naval victories. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a set of regulations for the 
government of the Fleet was prepared by Thomas Audley by 
command of the king. It is there laid down that an enemy’s 


ship should not be boarded till her deck had been cleared with 
shot.* 


* Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 63. 
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One of the main causes of the defeat of the Armada was no 
doubt the superiority of the British seamen. The Spaniards, and 
still more the Italians, were not trained sailors. The great 
majority had no experience beyond the Mediterranean. The 
English, on the other hand, were accustomed from their boyhood 
to the perils of the northern seas, and consequently to the rigid 
discipline which must be maintained to face with any degree of 
safety the protracted storms and wild waves of the Atlantic. The 
Spanish ships were higher out of the water than the English vessels. 
This difference offered great advantage to the Spaniard when it 
came to close quarters. But the English were slow to close; they 
preferred, in their own language, to play a game of long bowls 
with the Spaniards. It was the gun with the English lad behind 
it that defeated the Armada, and damaged the Spanish vessels 
to such an extent that they were unable to resist the wind and 
sea, and fell victims to the storm, which every one of the English 
ships successfully weathered. Students of Dryden will remem- 
ber the part that gunnery played in the British Navy of his 
day. He contrasts the construction of the English ships with 


that of the Dutch, and then come the following well-known 
lines: 
And as the build, so different is the fight ; 
Their mounting shot is on our sails designed : 
Deep in the hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a passage find. 


The English fired on the down and the Dutch on the upward 
roll. The same phenomenon may be noticed in the wars with 
France. On the Ist of June the French flagship Montagne, 
although the number of killed and wounded on board was 
exceptionally large, was found at the close of the action un- 
damaged in her masts and yards. On the other hand, Lord 
Howe in the official report of his victory says: “The material 
injury to His Majesty’s ships, I understand, is confined principally 
to their masts and yards, which, I conclude, will be speedily 
replaced.” * What, then, is the meaning of the insinuation that 


gunnery is more important in the present day than it was in 
former times ? 


* Lord Howe's despatch will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1794, 
p. 5638. 
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A new circular on naval training has been recently issued. It 
intensifies the worst evils of the present system, while making a 
great show of an endeavour to promote professional knowledge. 
In one paragraph it abolishes the system of compulsory school 
for midshipmen, stating that the training of these officers is to be 
carried out on lines “designed to enable them to obtain a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of their profession.’’ This seems 
an eminently satisfactory arrangement; it is, however, rendered 
nugatory by provisions laid down in the very next sentence. “In 
the interests, however, of individual officers, and particularly of 
those who will specialise later, facilities will be afforded for the 
voluntary study of mathematics, science, naval history, and 
languages, which will enhance the prospects of earlier promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant for those who voluntarily pursue such 
studies.” The sure effect of this provision will be to artificially 
encourage young officers to special study of the subjects named, 
not because they desire to master them for their own sake, or 
because they have a particular taste or aptitude for languages or 
mathematics, but to cram up these subjects with a view to pro- 
motion. In this new circular, moreover, it is provided that the 
examination for the rank of lieutenant, for which midshipmen 
after three years’ service may present themselves, shall consist of 
a compulsory and of a voluntary part. The first is to be confined 
to professional subjects, and the range of the latter is to suit the 
requirements of individual officers. The examination on all 
subjects is to be conducted on shore at Portsmouth, and this 
circumstance shows the spirit which has dictated the circular. No 
person of intelligence can read it without coming to the conclusion 
that its effect must be to increase the influence of men on shore 
on the training afloat. It is a further abandonment of the 
soundest and best traditions of naval training, and tends to 
exaggerate to an inordinate degree the value of book-learning. 
The power of the Director of Naval Education will be steadily 
and unduly increased. This gentleman, who is not a seaman, but 
an ex-professor, will really dominate the situation, for the various 
boards of examiners have to be in communication with him. He 
will prepare the time-table, issue the necessary directions to ex- 
aminers, edit and print the papers, and “collect and report the 
results in all subjects.” I need not point out to any one who is 
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acquainted with educational subjects that the examination deter- 
mines the course of reading. This so-called education of the 
naval officer will therefore be guided by a man ignorant of the 
practical life of a seaman, and without real knowledge of war. 
Even if the present Director of Naval Education were replaced 
by a naval officer of distinction, the pernicious effect of shore in- 
fluence would be little mitigated. The naval officer ashore would 
gradually fall under the influence of his new surroundings, for few 
men escape the spell of environment. Kinglake describes in a 
remarkable passage in Eothen how in the East keen and practical 
Englishmen gradually succumb to the belief in magic. 

The effect of the policy of the Admiralty will be that the 
selection of officers for promotion will depend largely on 
their scholastic proficiency. The line of promotion and the 
reasons for promotion will be practically settled on land by the 
Director of Naval Education, and not on the water by the 
captains and admirals of the Fleet. Hence in future officers will 
have their minds trained by a system which will tend to make 
them spinners of superficial theories, and, like the physician in the 
play, who killed his patients according to all the rules of art, they 
will not be the masters but the slaves of theory. 

The question of the training of the Marines is also most 
important. Lord St. Vincent used to call this force the 
sheet-anchor of England. They fight the guns with the blue- 
jackets, and might be trained to other work. The history of the 
Marines is most interesting, and is admirably summarised in 
*‘ Barfleur’s”” book. They were formed to provide cheaply and 
quickly a supply of disciplined men when the Fleet was suddenly 
mobilised. In the early times of the British Navy the military 
element preponderated. A great change took place after the 
accession of Henry VIII. It was the consistent policy of that 
sovereign to keep as many ships as possible at sea. This 
increased the importance of the sailor, fostered the spirit of 
adventure and daring, and produced the great Elizabethan 
mariners who from the pale shore of Kent and the crimson 
coast of Devon sailed for the conquest of the Spanish Main. 

With the accession of James I. and with the disappearance 
of the Elizabethan seamen the government of the British Navy 
fell into the hands of courtiers and sycophants, who flattered 
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and cajoled the king; and gradually the force was destroyed 
which had defeated the Armada. The deterioration of the 
British Navy from what it was in the time of Elizabeth was 
revealed in the expedition to Cadiz in 1625. This disastrous 
expedition exhibited a want of discipline and ignorance of 
seamanship, and above all an utter lack of preparation. The 
gear of the ships was defective; the St. George was fitted with 
sail used by the Triwmph in the time of the Armada thirty- 
seven years before, and her shrouds were described as all 
“starke rattan.”’ The food of the men was insufficient, and often 
putrid. Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon, the Commander- 
in-Chief, was a pedantic mediocrity, and the officers of the fleet 
almost entirely ignorant of their duties. The expedition to Ré 
two years later, commanded by the favourite Buckingham him- 
self, was equally disastrous; and between the years 1630 and 
1637 the maritime weakness of England was so great that the 
corsairs of Barbary appeared off her shores and plundered 
coasting-vessels.* 

The lessons of this chapter of English history should make 
all men look askance at Court interference with the Navy. The 
nation was delivered for a time from this incubus by the Com- 
monwealth. The courtier and the parasite returned with the 
Restoration. Macaulay shows how they acquired fortunes at the 
expense of the Navy. For the first and last time in English 
history the roar of foreign cannon was heard in London. Men 
began to regret the days of Oliver, and it was the conduct of 
parasites and sycophants at Court more than the levity of Charles 
or the obstinacy of James that made it possible for the Earl of 
Devonshire and his associates to place a Dutchman on the Pro- 
tector’s throne. With the reconstruction of maritime power 
under William III. soldiers were employed on ships for purposes 
not requiring nautical skill. Butit was not until 1755 that marine 
regiments were permanently raised. The Marines were not 
sailors in any sense of the word, but essentially a military 
force, and Lord St. Vincent proposed that all infantry regiments 
should be embarked in rotation as Marines. 

The Admiralty scheme of 1902 provides that the future officer 
of Marines shall be brought up like any other naval officer till he 

* Life and Times of Richard Badiley, p. 4. 
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is twenty-three, when, as a lieutenant, he may volunteer for the 
Marines. As “ Barfleur”’ points out, he will really be, not a soldier, 
but an inferior naval officer. He will have been at sea less than 
five years, and during only one year of that time will he have been 
a commissioned officer. He will not have had sufficient time to 
become a seaman, and will then be called upon to devote eighteen 
months’ study to questions connected with military operations on 
land, so that he shall be fit to ‘‘ undertake the full responsibility 
of military adviser to the officer commanding the ship or squadron 
to which he is appointed.” I ask my readers to be kind enough 
to ponder on that amazing sentence, and, in the words of 
‘‘Barfleur,’ to conceive this Marine bantling, “spoon-fed on 
superficial courses, offering advice to a Drake, a Nelson, or a 
Dundonald.” 

Many of the changes that have taken place in naval policy of 
the last few years are said to have been made in the interests of 
economy as well as of efficiency. The public, in spite of the 
efforts to produce that impression, is becoming alive to the fact 
that the economies have been illusory. They were effected prin- 
cipally by the depletion of stores without renewal, by neglecting 
the repairs, upkeep, and maintenance of the Fleet, by dismantling 
dockyards abroad, and by reducing the number of men in the 
home dockyards. 

It is difficult to imagine that the country will continue for 
any length of time to tolerate this state of things. The matter 
is a national question of the highest importance. As to mistakes 
in the past, neither party in the State can afford to throw stones 
at the other. The responsibility for some of the most question- 
able changes in naval policy rests with the Unionist Party. I 
cannot, however, believe that any of us will hesitate, from fear 
of paltry accusations of inconsistency, to support heartily those 
who are at present charged with the destinies of the country in 
any serious attempt to remedy evils, no matter by whom those 
evils have been caused. 

The system of education at Osborne and Dartmouth requires 
revision. The object of education is to strengthen the mental 
faculties of the person educated, to give him the power of acquir- 
ing knowledge, of seeing the difficulties of problems and how they 
are to be solved, of distinguishing the immaterial from the essen- 
tial. I have grave doubts whether the instruments of education 
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at Osborne and Dartmouth are as well calculated to secure this 
end as others which have been discarded. At all events, the scheme 
should be abandoned under which young officers on the comple- 
tion of their preliminary term ashore are sent to a training cruiser, 
and then in batches to certain ships under care of a special 
lieutenant. They should be sent to the Fleet, unaccompanied by 
a bear-leader. Steps should at once be taken to prevent the 
destruction of the Marines. The diminution of the Coastguard 
force, and the consequent weakening of a great naval reserve, 
should be arrested. The naval base at Rosyth should be pushed 
forward. A sufficient number of cruisers of moderate size should 
be provided, and the present destroyer force be largely supple- 
mented by vessels with larger radii of action. Last, and by no 
means least, the Order in Council of August 10, 1904, giving the 
First Sea Lord control over the whole business of the Admiralty, 
should be revoked. Under the Order in question he became 
responsible for every branch of naval administration. He should 
be placed at the head of a department equivalent to that of the 
General Staff of the German Army, and the Admiralty organised 
as it was when it directed the great wars of the past. 

There is a general and growing desire in the country for an 
inquiry into the whole naval policy and administration for the last 
half-dozen years. The sooner this desire is met the better for 
the nation. Mr. Asquith gave some indication that he is not 
satisfied with the action of the Admiralty, when on a recent occa- 
sion he stated in Parliament his personal preference for ships of 
the Lord Nelson type to those of the Dreadnought. No patriotic 
person wishes this inquiry to be of a public character, or to 
involve the publication of memoranda or documents revealing 
secrets of State. All reasonable men would be quite satisfied 
if the Prime Minister were to form a committee of investiga- 
tion composed of some of his own colleagues and one or two 
naval officers of distinction and independence. It is idle to 
ignore the fact that great uneasiness and dissatisfaction prevail 
at the conduct and methods of the Admiralty, which many wise 
and grave men fear will alter the character and destroy the 
efficiency of the great service of which the whole nation is proud, 
and on which its very existence depends. Vdeant Consules. 

RowLaNnD BLENNERHASSETT. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE FREE 
CHURCHES 


Ir is seldom that we see things as they really are. Prejudice, 
for or against, interferes with a true perspective. Virtues are 
exaggerated from within, vices are exaggerated from without, 
and thus in the conflict of opposing views our vision becomes 
clouded. This is pre-eminently the case with regard to the 
actual condition of the Nonconformist Churches. It is all but 
impossible to get an unbiased representation even from the 
frankest and most independent members. The pull of partisan- 
ship, even there, is too strong and enduring. The atmosphere is 
too rarefied by religious feeling and fervour. Things are magni- 
fied or minimised in passing through the denominational medium. 
The same applies to outside hostile criticism of the Churches. 
What prejudice does from within, animus does from without. 
Excessive sympathy in the one case induces weakness ; lack of 
sympathy in the other prevents understanding. Consequently, 
it will be something new to acquire what this paper professes to 
give, namely, an inside view of the Churches wholly dissociated 
from sectarian prepossession and pride. 

Let me say quite frankly at the beginning that my con- 
clusions will not be flattering to the Free Churches. I am not 
insensible to the great services they have rendered in the past ; 
I am not blind to the good they are still doing in multitudinous 
directions; but at the same time, I see signs of sad deterioration, 
too serious to be left without solemn warning, and it is consonant 
with the policy and independent position of this journal that 
such a warning should be given in the pages of the National 
Review. 

The purpose then of this article is to show that English 
Nonconformity was never in so parlous a condition as it is 
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to-day, and I shall sustain my contention with indisputable and 
challenging facts. Let us grant all the aggressive activities of 
modern Dissent ; let us recognise its increased machinery, its better 
organisation, its multiplication of men and methods. Napoleon 
was never more active than during the last hundred days. The 
shooting flame often precedes the flickering light. Many years 
ago, a revered teacher of religion, Dr. James Martineau, issued 
a solemn warning to the churches in the following words: ‘The 
outward strength which the older churches of our country seem 
to be acquiring, arises from the rallying of alarm and the herd- 
ing together of trembling sympathies.” Though directed more 
especially to the great historic Churches, the judgment might well 
have given pause to the Puritan Churches too. But the words 
fell unheeded. The ostrich buried its head in the sand and 
preferred not to see. That neglected warning was never more 
justified than it is to-day. Let the modern Free Churchman 
look towards the horizon whichever way he will, and he will see 
ominous and disquieting signs. The personnel of the ministry 
is deteriorating—its message is exhausted ; its unity is unreal; 
and, worst of all, its moral and intellectual impact upon the 
national life is a diminishing force. These are strong and serious 
charges, and if true, indicate the disintegration and decay of 
the Dissenting Churches. The question is, are they true? I 
answer, only too true. 

Take first, the chief institutions of the Nonconformist 
Church—the ministry and preaching. A generation ago, Non- 
conformity could boast a galaxy of pulpit genius of unrivalled 
brilliance among the churches of Christendom. Memory recalls 
without effort such names as Spurgeon, Punshon, Parker, Dale, 
Hugh Price Hughes, and many others. There were giants in 
those days. What names can Nonconformity put in comparison 
to-day! Probably it would suggest Jowett, Campbell Morgan, 
Clifford, Watkinson, and one or two more. I have purposely 
omitted from this list two great preachers, Dr. John Hunter 
and the Rev. R. J. Campbell, who (for reasons to be suggested 
later) can no longer be regarded as representative of the Non- 
conformist pulpit. But the list as it stands is significant. 
These new men, however excellent in their way, are orbs that 
pale by comparison with the brilliant suns of yesterday, now set 
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for ever. The dramatic power of Dr. Parker, the moral passion 
of Hugh Price Hughes, the oratorical gifts of Morley Punshon, 
the symphonic range of Spurgeon, and the massive mental 
strength of R. W. Dale, were unique endowments, that set these 
men apart in unapproachable splendour beyond all rivalry or 
competition. Not only so, but the future promises no new 
names—not one. Now and again, a new name is rumoured, 
and the telescopes of the churches are turned towards the star; 
but whereas these new men become known because they are 
“ boomed” (in sensational prints or sectarian organs) the men 
of old time drew attention by the gravitation of greatness and 
inherent power. In short, ability is becoming more rare; 
mediocrity more common in the Nonconformist Churches. This 
was admitted the other month by a powerful Nonconformist 
magazine when it bewailed the lack of brains in the ministry. 
Every effect has a cause. What is the cause of this scarcity 
of first-class men in the Churches? Nonconformity is failing to 
secure the best men because it has no real message. Good men 
desire a mission in life as well as a livelihood. Nonconformity 
has no mission either to the individual or to society. I mean its 
essentially religious labours are all negative. It sets its servants 
to pull up weeds, not to sow seed or plant sweet flowers. This 
is an evil that will continue to strike deeper root so long as the 
Dissenting Churches persist in the utterly illogical and fatuous 
policy of compromise between the Old and the New. In the 
religious life there is no place for compromise. What has been 
called the “soul of politics” is the bane of faith. Faith cannot 
live an amphibious life. It cannot serve two masters. But that 
is just the folly of the Free Churches. They have repudiated once and 
for all the old Evangelistic doctrines of Wesley and Spurgeon, yet 
they shrink back in terror from any “‘ new theology” or menace 
of free-thought. They aspire to walk where there is no road, 
between the “Old Theology” and the “New.” They wish to 
keep to the old moorings, yet they aspire to circumnavigate the 
earth. They cling to the theology—at least, formally in phrase 
and creed—ofthe past, yet they hope to mould and influence the 
modern mind. Impossible! As well try to pierce 12-inch plate 
with paper pellets from a toy pistol. This is the dilemma of 
modern Dissent, more serious even than the lack of able men, and 
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in a measure the cause of that scarcity—its intellectual bank- 
ruptcy. Mediocre men can transact brisk business with good 
stock; but bankrupt merchants, though men of genius, must 
starve. Nonconformity is starving itself: in seeking to gain the 
whole world, it is losing its own soul. It is likean army without 
arms—it has no ammunition, no definite purpose. It puts to sea 
without compass, and so drifts. It is vague, restless, changeable, 
and unreliable. Ask the average Nonconformist minister what 
his real object is in preaching. He cannot tell. He repudiates 
‘‘mere”’ morality; he scorns sacerdotalism, and disavows intel- 
lectual excitement. His mouth is full of religious terms and 
phrases, like faith in Christ, salvation from sin, imputed 
righteousness, &c., but they fall dead from his lips. He does 
not know, he cannot tell what he really means by them. To 
speak of them on the lips of any modern preacher as “ battle- 
cries,’ would be cruel irony. Whatever nourishment they afford 
is foundin the Salvation Army and some of the minor sects. In 
the wealthier and more “respectable”? churches they are stones 
offered as bread by really compassionate men to the hungry 
multitudes. The fact is Nonconformity, like Liberalism, is a 
spent force. They have both exhausted their resources in fight- 
ing. Sooner or later they must give up and capitulate. Rome 
and Rationalism surround the citadel of the one, Conservatism 
and Socialism gather at the gates of the other. Sagacious minds 
must see that surrender is only a matter of time. 

Yet notice the naive confidence of Nonconformity. What it 
cannot accomplish by native strength, it seeks to achieve by 
subtle strategy. It has discovered that the people will not 
swallow the doctrinal pills of Spurgeon and John Wesley; they 
are distasteful to the modern palate. It therefore puts faith 
in the old-fashioned policy of sugaring the pills. Socialism— 
Christian Socialism—is going to conciliate the popular taste. By 
this manceuvre the Churches are proving their past skill in the art 
of political opportunism. Like shrewd merchants, they never 
buy stock except in arising market. This has been observed again 
and again during the last few decades. Fifty or sixty years ago, 
the theory of evolution was declared by a doughty champion of 
the Church to be a “ brutal philosophy,” and Heckel’s Evolution 
of Man, “‘a production which should be bound in good stout calf, 
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or better, ass’s skin, by the curious book-collector.” Now, since 
science has made firm the foundations of the evolution theory, 
the defenders of the faith are declaring that ‘‘the full acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution would prove a great help to Christian 
thought and Christian life.” A similar change in tone and 
tactics is discernible with regard to the Church’s attitude 
towards social reform. It has alternated with the rise and fall 
of popular feeling. 

Just now the most popular and successful phase of social 
endeavour is Socialism; consequently the Nonconformist pulpit 
is espousing the New Evangel with marked enthusiasm. From 
the City Temple to the humblest Tabernacle, Dissent rings with 
the battle-cries of Social Democracy. It is true that these 
Socialist preachers are, for the most part, utterly ignorant of 
what Socialism isor involves. The Christian Socialist who really 
understands Socialism is a rara avis. He is absolutely without 
knowledge of its economic basis. He confuses Socialism with 
social reform, philanthropic feeling with scientific method, and 
empty declamation with weighty and well-ordered argument. 
But no matter, he can join in the chorus even if he cannot keep 
in tune, and shout if he cannot sing, and agitate if he cannot 
formulate. Henee the Churches are beginning to acclaim 
Socialism with vociferous voices. As Mr. W. H. Mallock observes, 
*‘ Having probably emptied their churches by talking traditional 
nonsense, they are now willing to fill them by talking nonsense 
that has not even the merit of being traditional.” Alas! those 
hopes are doomed to bitter disappointment. Was it not Mr. 
Victor Grayson, M.P., who in apposite metaphor compared 
Socialism to an india-rubber ball, and said the harder it was hit 
the higher it will bounce ? Christian Socialism bounces up like 
a balloon, it is soon lost among the clouds, and it has a habit of 
forgetting to come down again. As proclaimed by the Churches, 
it is neither Socialism nor Christianity. However hard they may 
try to bind them together into a kind of Siamese twins, both 
repudiate the relationship. The association isa mongrel mixture. 
It answers admirably to Father Taylor’s description of a gull— 
long wings, lean body, poor feathers, and miserable meat. There 
is little meat in the body of Christian Socialism. 

But my object is not to expose the fallacy of this vagary. 
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My purpose is to show how it illustrates the pitiful expedients to 
which modern Dissent is being driven. It is conscious of peril, 
if not of drowning in the rising waters of Democracy, and it 
catches at the convenient straw. Socialism is that straw. Yet 
how strange! For Socialism is essentially a humanitarian and 
unselfish crusade. Its watchword is brotherhood and equality. 
It boils to the point of “slopping over” with sympathy and 
good-will. It is a warm, free, fraternal, and hospitable move- 
ment. It is soft and tender to the point of weakness. In strange 
and startling contrast stand the successors of the ancient “ Iron- 
sides.” The spirit of modern Dissent is cold and hard and 
intolerant. It is full of hard pride and fierce persecuting power. 
This is not to be denied because it is unsuspected. It is unsus- 
pected because it is hidden, and it is hidden in the Nonconformist 
napkin of ‘‘ Conscience.” 

Some day, perhaps, we shall have a museum of religious relics, 
a sort of State curiosity shop or Tussaud’s Exhibition revealing 
to wondering eyes—perchance Macaulay’s Maori—the various 
products of pious ingenuity and zeal. In such a collection, 
interest will centre round this rara avis in the aviary of Christen- 
dom, the Nonconformist Conscience. Religious statecraft, plus 
piety, has produced many curious and wonderful instruments in 
the past, so many, indeed, that it would be difficult to name 
them all in passing phrase, but in point of novelty and psycho- 
logical interest, none can approach the Nonconformist Conscience. 
For the Nonconformist Conscience is full of that fatal fascination 
that belongs to morbid and abnormal products. It offers a most 
interesting study in what we may call the pathology of moral 
principles. Outwardly and visibly it seems insignificant enough 
—a poor, delicate creature, like a babe born out of due time. 
The damp airs and chilly breaths seem too much for its fragile 
nature, and but for the shelter afforded round the glowing fires 
of Farringdon Street, and the stimulus of Mass meetings in 
Exeter Hall, it would long ago have suffered a premature and 
painful death. But like many little things it has the power of 
making itself exceedingly obnoxious. Perhaps the most odious 
mark of the Nonconformist Conscience is its ‘‘ unctuous recti- 
tude’’ and religious exclusiveness. These traits are seen to 
perfection on the public platform or wherever the Free Churches 
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hold high carnival. You must either wear the wedding garment 
or you are shut out from the feast. Hence the scandal of the 
Southport Conference, and the boycott of Campbell, Hunter, and 
all advocates of the ‘‘New Theology.” On these occasions, 
before you can participate, you must be measured for suits of 
sectarian trappings and able to give the pass-word with a glib 
tongue, for sectarianism is the very soul of the Nonconformist 
Conscience. It is always turning the truth into the timber and 
lumber of creeds. It cannot live without its little labels and petty 
limitations. It posts an angel with flaming sword at the portals 
of its Eden. It would post one at the gate of Paradise, too, if 
it had the power. Its idea of security is to surround its dogmas 
with a wooden fencing that Jesus never set up. The Noncon- 
formist Conscience has its own carpenters. It cramps the soul 
in the bonds of little systems, which it calls creeds. Its creeds 
are concentration camps which it looks upon as the perfection of 
religious strategy. The value of these documentary devices is 
estimated in terms of size or modernity. The small is the 
obscure, and the ancient is the out-of-date. Hence the Free 
Church Catechism is a far more perfect expression of faith than 
the Councils of Nicea or even the Apostles’ Creed. It was 
manufactured by the men of the Memorial Hall on the premises, 
and being the work of the elect, is guaranteed to be absolutely 
pure and genuine. 

The Nonconformist Conscience flows in strong, sectarian 
channels, and the thought is uppermost in the minds of 
those who seek purification in its streams. Are not Abana 
and Pharpar better than all the waters of Israel? The fact 
is, the Nonconformist Conscience reeks of self-righteousness. 
Its high priests have no need to offer the Scotchman’s 
prayer, “Lord gie us a gude hope of oorsels.” It was a 
heritage by birth. They never turn authors except to print 
their own speeches, and are never more happy than when 
reading the same in the denominational organ. History tells of 
certain Italian thieves who were said to have their fingers 
lengthened by the daily habit of searching the bodies of their 
victims. It was a convenience of crime. The Nonconformist 
Conscience appears to lose sensitiveness to sin when sin becomes 
a convenience. ‘Confiscate’’ the Church schools; take from 
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the “Trade” without compensation; deceive the people by 
shouting “slavery? and by showing a “big” loaf and a little 
loaf at election times; then gather in great numbers and thank 
God you are not as other men are—especially the publicans— 
and let every speaker bring a mirror of vanity to the platform to 
look at himself in his speeches. Such is Nonconformity a la 
mode. 

Before final judgment is given to moral courses, they are 
weighed in the balance of the party machine, or worked out in 
profit and loss accounts by the arithmeticians who sit at the 
receipt of custom in the Free Church Council. These are 
custodians of conscience, experts in casuistry, and masters of 
debate. By some occult law, known only to the initiated, the 
quotient is always a substantial sum to their credit. Somehow, 
success always attends their righteousness. This is a trait that 
tinges the Nonconformist Conscience to such a pious but decep- 
tive hue. This it is that enables the Free Churchman to bear 
with a kind of proud fortitude the reproach of his Puritan 
ancestry. He will glory in the excesses of Oliver Cromwell or 
the fanaticism of Thomas Cartwright. Such blemishes are mere 
specks, like spots on the sun, which, so far from darkening its 
light, give to its rays a more brilliant splendour. Whatever 
crime is committed, whatever injustice done, whatever fanaticism 
wrought, if wrought for conscience’ sake, is condoned, if not 
actually canonised in the secret council of the Nonconformist 
Conscience. Paraphrasing the cry of Madame Rowland, we may 
say, ““O Conscience, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 
The great boast of the Nonconformist Conscience is consistency. 
Consistency is the cardinal virtue of public and private life. 
This is the explanation of its bitter hatred of Mr. Chamberlain. 
How far Joseph’s coat of many colours is the object of envy or 
contempt we cannot tell, but the prison-uniformed party would. 
tear it to pieces. They are as unimaginative as the man who 
made immortality a matter of chronology. Only keep the virtue 
of a superficial verbal consistency intact, and they do not care 
two straws how far you forsake the things, the living forces, that 
lie behind words. Their minds are ‘made up,” opinions freeze 
in the moulds of inveterate phrase, and no heat of argument 
can melt them. Like the painter of the Sistine Chapel, they 
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become so accustomed to looking in one direction that they are 
quite incapable of looking in any other. Their minds work 
behind stock phrases and shibboleths, like soldiers behind earth- 
works. They make much noise, but there is no message, no 
thought in it. Their ability to swim is limited by the shallows 
in which they abide; their light is darkened in the shadows of 
sectarianism ; their treasures are all hidden in the Nonconformist 
napkin of Conscience. Godliness becomes with them a habit, 
and their besetting sin is that it may be nothing more. 

Nor are these manifold defects redeemed by the saving grace 
of humour. But how can you expect to find that in the hearts 
of those burdened so heavily with other peoples’ morality? Not 
that the Nonconformist Conscience cannot perpetrate a joke or 
contribute to communal merriment. Believe me,itcan. Recall 
Mr. Byles’ speeches in the House of Commons, or Sir Wilfred 
Lawson’s attempts in fugitive verse. But its best efforts in this 
direction are proof of the absence of any clear spring of humour. 
Just as its love is painted passion; its hate a Quaker gun; so 
its sense of humour is a sort of crude counterfeit. It is the 
humour of the loud laugh and broadened visage, not a quiet 
swell and emotion of soul. A representative of the Free Church 
Council, after scorching his opponent (absent) with vitriolic abuse, 
finished by condensing his wit into the form of a conundrum, 
‘‘And why, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “is . . . such a prickly 
customer? I will answer my own question. Because he lives 
at the Thorns,’ and the congregation of Elders convulsed. 
Later in the evening, another speaker greatly daring, propounded 
one of G. B.S.’s audacious epigrams, “ We are told when Jehovah 
created the world he saw that it was good. What would he say 
now ?” And no one even smiled. Perhaps it was because the 
Elders felt that they had had a hand in its present condition. 

Did space permit I might dwell upon other phases and traits 
characteristic of modern Nonconformity—as, for example, its 
internal discords, made to seem harmonious, as bits of broken 
glass seem symmetrical through the ken of the kaleidoscope, but 
the above will suffice. Never was there a time when so many 
sincere and troubled hearts sought a true sanctuary of peace 
and rest as now; but that will never be found in the “Free” 
Churches so long as they are tied by tradition and rife with 
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intolerance and strife. Honesty and Charity and Love must 
exist where faith finds a home. Never perhaps has a Church 
missed such magnificent opportunities; never has a Church 
betrayed such precious trust; and now, the handwriting appears 
on the wall, and Nemesis follows hard at its heels. 

This impeachment of the Nonconformist Churches will be 
read by my friends doubtless with amazed surprise, and arouse 
deep resentment among others. But resentment must be justi- 
fied by refutation, and the question is, can my representation 
of the case be denied? I emphatically and unhesitatingly 
maintain that it cannot. All that I have written is based upon 
intimate knowledge and association ; has been beaten out in fact 
upon the anvil of my own life. It has, therefore, an autobio- 
graphic value. As such I send it forth. Eight years of my 
manhood have been spent in the service of the “ Free’’ Churches. 
They have been years of bitter disillusion. Few, very few, of 
the dreams of my youth have come true. Where I looked for 
liberty, I found bondage; where I expected tolerance, I met 
with tyranny ; where I sought sympathy and sincerity, there I 
encountered partisanship and prejudice. In short, whereas I 
went forth seeking a land of light and beauty, I seemed to have 
entered a cold and desolate waste, and now, the sun is sinking 
and a cold chill creeps through the deepening darkness and cuts 
at my lonely heart. 

S. SKELHORN. 


OLYMPIC GAMES: THEN AND NOW 


THERE is much in the long story of the Olympic Games of the 
Hellenes which appeals strongly to the imagination, and distin- 
guishes those festivals from any other of which there is record. 
In one of their aspects the games at Olympia in Elis were the 
expression, throughout what is practically the entire history 
of the Hellenes, of the Hellenic religious piety, and the Hellenic 
pride of race. The modern feeling of national solidarity was 
unknown to that people; the political system under which the 
race developed—with its resulting congeries of small states with 
separate interests, perpetually opposed to each other; its islands 
and settlements, spread along the Mediterranean {shores of three 
continents, in a perpetual state of political combination, disin- 
tegration and recombination—rendered national solidarity, as we 
understand it, impossible. But there was an intense feeling of 
racial solidarity, common to all the Hellenic peoples, which found 
its chief expression in those festivals of the Olympic Games, 
when once every four years, during a period of nearly twelve 
centuries, the flower of the Hellenic youth flocked to the sacred 
plain at Olympia to dedicate its manhood to the Hellenic deity 
and to bear witness to the blood-tie which united the Hellenes 
of Athens or Sparta, of Hgina or Beeotia, with the dwellers in the 
furthest Hellenic settlements on the coasts of the Black Sea or 
the Gulf of Lyons. 

Every four years, accordingly, as the moon which marked the 
Greek midsummer drew to its full, a pilgrimage of all that was best 
and most vigorous in Hellas ended at the little plain of Olympia 
in Elis, the small state on the western coast of the Peloponnesus, a 
flat space, with its natural barriers of mountain and river, some 
fifteen miles from the sea. Long before the beginning of the 
festival, heralds went forth, first through Elis, thence throughout 
Greece, to proclaim a truce, during which all fighting between 
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city and city, state and state should cease, so as to allow a whole 
month of peace during which the Hellenic youth should be able 
to travel unmolested and unhindered from the furthest settlements 
of the race, it might be from Marseilles or the Crimea, in order 
to make the offering of its vigour and its piety to the 
Olympian Zeus in Elis. For the festival was in essence religious. 
In times long antecedent to recorded history, tradition had placed 
the most important of the Hellenic festivals at the same spot. 
In 884 B.c. Iphitus, king of Elis, is said to have revived 
rites which had been practised there time out of mind. Cer- 
tainly in the year 776 B.c. began a series of games at Olympia 
which continued without interruption every fourth year for a 
period of 1174 years, until 394 a.p., when, in the reign of Theo- 
dosius, they were abolished, and the Olympic Games were added 
to those other legacies of Hellas, its plastic art, architecture, 
poetry, drama, philosophy, and political science, which together 
have had so mighty an influence upon the evolution of Western 
civilisation. 

The plain at Olympia was hallowed ground dedicated to Zeus, 
and contained on its northern side the Altis, or sanctum. In 
this sanctum were the temple of that god, that of Hera, and 
altars to Demeter and Aphrodite, and it was adorned, as time 
went on, with the most exquisite productions of Hellenic art, 
including the statue of Zeus by Pheidias, that same statue 
from which he removed and weighed the gold, in order to dis- 
prove the accusation that he had been guilty of peculation in 
his use of the precious metal. For the rest, as a place protected 
by its special sanctity, the Altis contained the treasure-houses of 
many of the Hellenic States. 

No pains were spared to prevent the entrance of any com- 
petitors in the games who should by lack of character or 
piety profane the religious nature of the festival or of the 
hallowed ground upon which it was celebrated. The first quali- 
fication was that of pure Hellenic blood, but no youth who had 
been branded by his own state for any disgraceful offence, or was 
known to have sinned against the divine laws was allowed to 
compete. Lack of patriotism was also sufficient to exclude a 
competitor. Thus the horses of Hieron of Syracuse were excluded 
at the instance of Themistocles, because he had failed to take 
part with his countrymen in resisting the Persian danger. The 
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festival was dedicated absolutely to the manhood of the race. No 
woman might cross the river Alpheus, which bounded the plain 
on the south, under pain of being thrown from the Typwan rock, 
though a single exception to this law was allowed in favour of the 
priestess of Demeter, who sat at an altar of white marble during 
the festival. One greatly daring woman, it is true, made an 
exception for herself, but when her disguise was discovered was 
pardoned on the ground that her father, her brothers, and her son, 
had all been victors in the games. 

The candidate having proved that he was a freeman of pure 
Hellenic blood, was required also to furnish proof that he had 
trained for the contest during ten months; to swear before the 
Statue of Zeus that he would be guilty of no crime in connection 
with the contest, and finally to attend for thirty days at Elis 
to go through certain prescribed exercises under the Hellenodice, 
who filled the highly honoured office of Judges, enforced the 
laws of the contest, determined the winners, presented the 
prizes, and presided over the ceremony, sitting in purple robes 
in special seats. The competitors, after having their names 
and countries proclaimed by heralds, took their places by 
lot, were exhorted by the Hellenodice to acquit themselves 
nobly, and the winner was crowned on a table of gold with the 
garland of wild olive cut by a boy with a golden sickle from the 
sacred grove near the altar of Aphrodite. The great gathering, 
which lasted some four or five days at the period of highest 
development, was concluded by a religious ceremony, in which 
the theori, or deputies, representing the various states, made 
sacrifices to Zeus, and so brought the festival to an end. 

As might be expected in an institution which had a continuous 
existence of nearly twelve centuries, its athletic side, at least, had 
had a gradualdevelopment. Thus forthe thirteen Olympiads fol- 
lowing the first in 776, thatis during a period of fifty-two years, a 
short foot-race is the only athletic event of which there is any 
record. This wasrun over acourse of 600 Greek feet, which com- 
prised the length of the stadium. The Greek foot being only 
six millimetres short of the English foot, this race may be com- 
pared for all practical purposes to our two hundred yards. From 
the next Olympiad, the 14th, onward, was added a race of two 
stadia, or say four hundred yards. With the 15th Olympiad 
were introduced longer races from six to twenty-four stadia, that 
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is to say races which, with those already included, would bring 

into the programme most distances from two hundred yards up 

to two miles and three-quarters. Only at the 18th Olympiad, 

seventy-two years after the revival of the festival, were general 
athletics initiated by theinclusion of wrestling and the pentathlum 
or five exercises—that is leaping, a foot-race, throwing the discus 
and the javelin, and wrestling. In that year also came some 
sort of long jump in which Croton is said to have cleared 55 ft. 
The record made in England is 24 ft. 112 ins.; so modern 
athletic opinion inclines to the belief that the leap was a 
hop, step, and jump, for which there is a modern record of 
49 ft. lin. Boxing and horse racing were added at the 
23rd Olympiad; chariot racing with four full-grown horses at the 
25th. Later came the pancratium, or wrestling and boxing 
combined. Subsequent additions to the programme were the 
foot-race for men in armour, which was introduced at the 65th 
Olympiad, and the competition of heralds and trumpeters, which 
came in with the 96th celebration. The other items which came 
afterwards were mainly developments of some of these, in which 
the extension of a whole series of contests for boys was included. 
Thus there were chariot races with mules, with mares, with foals, 
both pair and four-in-hand, and horse races forfoals. Most of the 
adult exercises, like boxing, foot-racing, wrestling and the pen- 
tathlum were thrown open to boys, and by the 145th Olympiad, 
that is in the year 196 B.c., the programme included twenty-four 
events, and occupied about five days. The poorest citizens could 
compete in the games, and the noblest and the lowest of the Hel- 
lenic race met side by side, and were held to have honoured 
each other by their rivalry, though the equestrian exercises were 
necessarily confined to those of the richer classes. It is notable 
that women were allowed to enter their horses for some of the 
chariot races and were often successful, the first woman so 
distinguished being Cynisca, the sister of Agesilaus. The winners 
had their reward from the citizens of their own state or country, 
which frequently took the form of a triumphal progress. The 
reward at Olympia itself was purely honorific. The garland of 
wild olive was the winner’s sole prize, but his statue was erected 
in the Altis and his name given to the Olympiad in which he 
prevailed, a period of four years, by which the Hellenic 
historians came to measure their chronology. Thus the first 
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Olympiad was known as that of Corcebus, the winner in 776 B.c., 
and from that year onward until 217 B.c. the winner of each 
of the contests every fourth year is recorded. As already stated, 
there followed a consecutive series of Olympiads, without record 
of the winner, but stretching without interruption until the end 
of the fourth century of our era, a date when Hellas itself was 
only a name, and the high standards and ideals of the earlier 
period of the games had suffered a grievous decline under the 
foreign domination of Rome. 

The revival of the Olympic Games is an attempt to apply to 
modern conditions and to international sport the ideals and 
traditions of those old festivals. For this aspiration Europe is 
indebted to an eminent French sportsman, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin. That gentleman, who had long mediated upon the 
possibility of the undertaking, took the first step by the formation 
of an International Olympic Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of all nations interested in sport and athletics. His enthu- 
siasm and energy at last bore fruit in the first Olympic Games 
of modern times held at Athens in 1896. It was most fitting 
that that city should have been chosen for the initiation of what 
we all hope will be another cycle of games which may recall some 
of the best features of the Olympic Games of old. Apart from 
its claim as the classic ground suitable above all others for the 
initiation of the modern games, Athens had another claim. The 
patriotism of one of its citizens has endowed it with a mag- 
nificent stadium of marble, greater than that at Olympia in 
Elis. Here accordingly, in 1896, the games which initiated the 
first of the modern Olympiads were held with success, and the 
countries there represented, and others which came in later, 
undertook to carry on the cycle by taking part in the games to 
be held at intervals of four years in one or other great city of the 
competing nations. The year 1900 saw the second Olympiad 
opened at Paris during the great Exhibition; four years later the 
games crossed the Atlantic, and the third Olympiad was opened 
at St. Louis. 

The Olympic Games due this year, 1908, had been fixed to 
take place at Rome, but some unexpected difficulties prevented 
the Italian Committee from carrying out their intention, and at 
the celebration of the Athenian Olympic Games in 1906 (a festival 
of a separate cycle organised by Greece to take place in their 
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magnificent stadium) a meeting of the International Committee 
was held, and I was asked whether I thought it possible for the 
games to be held in London in 1908, instead of at Rome. An or- 
ganisation already existed in the British Olympic Association which 
had been formed, with others representing each of the countries 
acting together, under Baron de Courbertin’s scheme, and upon 
my return to England I addressed a letter to the great athletic 
and sporting associations in England, asking whether they would 
approve of holding the games in England and give their assistance. 
The answers received being entirely favourable, the British 
Olympic Council was formed by the election of delegates accredited 
by each of these great organisations, and it was decided to accept 
the invitation given at Athens by the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the Olympic Games of 1908 in this country. 
The undertaking, in any case arduous, was made more difficult 
by the shortness of the time at our disposal. Less than two years 
is a brief space in which to organise an international meeting for 
which, in view of the correspondence necessary with foreign coun- 
tries, the ordinary period of four years has been found none too 
long. But we were extremely fortunate in having for our 
honorary secretary the Rev. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan, a friend of 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, whose energy and enthusiasm he 
shares. Whatever success may attend our undertaking must be 
largely due to that gentleman, and to the loyal help accorded to 
us by the delegates of the various sporting and athletic associa- 
tions composing our Council. The work has been enormous, 
as will be realised when it is stated that there are more 
than twenty separate competitions and that for each of 
these separate books of rules have been drawn up, translated 
into French and German, and circulated in each of the competing 
countries. The organisation of the games themselves, the defini- 
tion of the amateur qualification, the framing of the programme, 
the fixing of the number of competitors for each event, are all 
matters which have involved great thought and labour. The 
definition of the word “ country” also presented questions of no 
small difficulty. It was impossible to ignore the Olympic Games 
which had gone before, and the territories which had been given 
separate representation on the International Olympic Committee. 


The definition of the word “ country,” therefore, in the general 
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regulations governing the Olympic Games, is that a “‘country”’ is 
‘‘any territory having separate representation on the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee; or where no such representation 
exists, any territory under one and the same sovereign jurisdiction.” 
In Regulation 20, also, it is stated that ‘‘Where two or more 
countries form part of the same sovereign state, a natural-born 
or fully-naturalised subject or citizen of that sovereign state may 
represent as competitor in the Olympic Games, either the country 
in which he was born, or that in which he habitually resides.” 

It cannot be maintained that this is an ideal definition, it is 
rather one which has been thrust upon the British Olympic 
Council by what has already taken place in the past history of 
the Olympic movement. 

Much however has been accomplished by devolution. For 
example, in Great Britain all the competitions in the stadium 
and elsewhere are under the absolute control of the different 
athletic and sporting associations representing the particular 
sport concerned, which will be responsible for their management. 
Similarly, with foreign countries and the colonies, each of these 
has an Olympic Committee of its own which is responsible for 
the teams representing their country. These committees forward 
the entries of competitors to the British Olympic Council, and 
individual entries are not accepted. It is expected that there 
may be as many as 2000 of these competitors in the Olympic 
Games of London, and the British Olympic Council cannot but 
feel that they have assumed a very great responsibility, all the 
greater in that they have no official recognition from the Govern- 
ment, and so cannot extend official invitations to other countries 
to take part in the games. 

The thought brings one naturally to the question of ways 
and means. Itis a well-known and generally accepted maxim 
of English life that undertakings such as ours shall be carried 
out by private enterprise, and without help of any sort from the 
government, a distinction which other nations do not share. 
The British Olympic Council therefore has to depend absolutely 
upon its own efforts and upon the support of the friends of the 
Olympic movement for means to fulfil its responsibilities. Those 
responsibilities are neither few nor light. We feel that in the 
country which may almost be called the mother land of athletics 
and sport, every effort must be made to make the games worthy 
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of the occasion and of the place where they are held. The 
prizes themselves, which consist of medals in gold, silver, and 
bronze, diplomas, badges, etc., are numerous and expensive. The 
medals, 1 may mention, are from designs by Mr. B. MacKennal, 
and large-sized models of them are at present being exhibited at 
the Royal Academy and in the Fine Art Section of the Franco- 
British Exhibition. There is also the question of hospitality to 
the guests who will be visiting England to compete in the games. 
Our reputation for hospitality must on no account suffer at our 
hands this year, and we are striving by all means in our power 
to make the visit of those guests as pleasant as possible. Four 
banquets of five hundred guests each are already arranged, 
private hospitality is being offered, and it is hoped that our 
means will allow us to arrange excursions which will enable 
our visitors to see something of the country which many of them 
will be visiting for the first time. It was upon points such as 
these, and others, that I have made an appeal for funds to further 
our objects, which I hope will meet with a generous response. 
Such, in brief, is the organisation of our undertaking, and such 
are some of the hopes with which we are inspired. 

It remains to speak of the location of our festival. The 
British Olympic Council were most fortunate in the co-operation 
of the executive of the Franco-British Exhibition, which has 
enabled them to provide an arena for the games which is the 
largest and most convenient yet constructed, and possesses 
several new features. It consists of a central oval of turf 700 ft. 
long by 300 ft. broad, in which will be decided such contests as 
field athletics, wrestling, football, lacrosse, archery, etc. Round 
this oval is the running track 24 ft. wide, with a lap of 586 yds. 
2 {t., or exactly one-third of a mile. Surrounding this track, 
again, is that for cycling, 35 ft. wide and 660 yds. in circum- 
ference, thus providing a lap of three-eighths of a mile. An 
entirely novel feature is the swimming bath, a rectangle of 
100 metres by 50 ft., with a depth at each end of 4 ft. 6 ins., 
and a middle depth of 12 ft. 6 ins. There is a collapsible 
tower of the regulation height to allow of high-diving competi- 
tions. The arena is surrounded by a stand with accommodation 
for 70,000 spectators, and provides dressing rooms, lavatories, etc., 
for the competitors in the games. The Council have been most 
fortunate in securing this fine arena for the Games. It came 
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about from the fact that the Franco-British Exhibition and the 
Olympic Games of London fell in the same year, which was a 
wholly undesigned and unforeseen coincidence. The executive 
of the exhibition had included a sports arena in their plans, and 
by the arrangement with the Council this was developed into the 
present stadium and placed at their disposal for the purposes of 
the Olympic Games. The running track was laid down under the 
supervision of the Amateur Athletic Association, and as it was com- 
pleted before Christmas last, it has had ample time to settle, and 
is a fast track upon which some records have already been made. 

The programme in the stadium begins on July 13, and con- 
tinues until the 25th, and the events that take place there between 
those dates are field and track athletics, archery, cycling, gym- 
nastics, swimming, and diving. At later dates, football, both 
Association and Rugby, hockey, and lacrosse will be played there. 
As to other events, which must necessarily take place elsewhere, 
racquets, and covered court lawn-tennis were decided in April and 
in May at Queen’s Club; tennis at the same place in May, and 
lawn-tennis begins on the 6th of the present month at Wimbledon. 
July will also see shooting at Bisley from the 8th to the 10th, 
most kindly organised by the National Rifle Association; clay- 
bird shooting at Uxendon from the 8th to the 11th; motor-boat 
racing at Southampton on the 11th; rowing at Henley on the 
28th and following days; and yacht racing at Ryde on the 27th- 
29th July. There is also a skating competition to be decided at 
Princes on October 19. 

The one event upon which in all probability most attention 
will be concentrated is the Marathon race, which is, of course, not 
in any sense Marathonic, except in the fact that those who take 
part in it will cover, or try to cover, the same distance, 26 miles, 
as was completed by the herald who fell dead in the Acropolis at 
Athens after he had delivered the news of the defeat of Darius. The 
Marathon race, on the occasion of the Olympic Games of London, 
however, will be run through a country not devoid of interest to 
those who are able to observe it. It will start under the walls of 
Windsor Castle, pursue its scholastic course through Eton and 
Harrow, and end up in the great stadium at the Franco-British 
Exhibition. Two trial races have already been held over the 
distance, which have proved that there is no lack in this country 
of fine long-distance runners. 
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Such, in brief, is the character of our undertaking, which is 
nothing if not comprehensive as regards athletics. So much is 
expected in this country in matters of sport, that those to whom 
it is committed have a heavy task before them if these expecta- 
tions are to be realised. In any case, it may be somewhat confi- 
dently assumed that the athletic meeting which will open in the 
stadium at Shepherd’s Bush on July 13 will be the most repre- 
sentative that has yet taken place. Mr. James Sullivan and his 
committee in the United States lave spared no efforts to secure a 
strong representation of the great Republic in the field and track 
events, and those conversant with these matters know what that 
means. Other countries, too, are entering their best representa- 
tives, and as the running track at Shepherd’s Bush has already 
proved itself to be a very fast one, some exceptional performances 
may be expected. 

With the object of getting through the meeting in a reasonable 
time, no country is allowed to enter more than a fixed number of 
competitors in any event, and these entries, already stated, have to 
be made through the Olympic Committees, which have been 
organised in each country, entries from individuals not being 
accepted. One of the most difficult questions which has presented 
itself is that of the amateur definition. The Olympic Games are 
exclusively for amateurs, and a definition of universal application 
is not at present practicable, so each sport has to have a definition 
of its own, which is set out in the rules and regulations for that 
sport, the underlying principle being that an athlete is no longer an 
amateur if he makes money out of the sport in which he engages. 
In many branches of athletics a man loses his amateur status if 
he competes with professionals, but this does not apply to such 
sports as golf in which there is an open championship. As sports 
become more and more internationalised, an end which these 
international meetings will largely promote, it cannot be doubted 
that in time the rules and regulations which govern them will 
command a universal acceptance, and the codes drawn up by the 
British Olympic Council for the forthcoming games, and issued in 
French, German, and English, will form a good foundation for 
future international athletic conferences to work upon. One of the 
most laborious tasks of the British Olympic Council has been the 
drawing up of these regulations, which appear in the different 
books of rules dealing with the various competitions. The intro- 
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duction of the metric system is an innovation which may cause 
some little inconvenience to British runners, who will now have 
to run 109°3 yards, instead of the old 100 yards, but it is of the 
highest importance that these measurements should be adopted in 
the Olympic Games here, as they have been in the three previous 
Olympic meetings, in order that successive records may be com- 
pared with each other, and that foreign competitors may not be 
put at a disadvantage. 

There remains a word to say on thebroader aspects of the 
modern Olympic games. The underlying idea is that there is 
something in these periodical gatherings which gives promise of 
results more important than those to be hoped for from an 
ordinary athletic meeting, however representative and however 
extended in scope. It is well to remember at this moment that 
a dominant idea of the old Hellenic games was peace, and that 
although the superb physical efficiency they fostered naturally 
produced a citizen qualified in all respects to serve his state 
against a foreign enemy, the Olympic Games were the expression 
of goodfellowship as between Greek and Greek, the one institu- 
tion, indeed, which united the Hellenic race during a_ history 
which ‘was marred throughout by internal conflict. They formed 
a sort of cord of unity by which the race held together not only 
through their internal bickerings, the temporary ascendency of 
one state or another, the civil strife of the Peloponnesian war, the 
downfall of Athens in Sicily, but through the greater disasters of 
foreign domination like those of Macedon and Rome. The same 
idea of peace and unity in connection with international athleti- 
cism is capable of a modern application. In the games just be- 
ginning in London will be assembled some two thousand young 
men, the athletic representatives of their various races, who will 
meet each other inspired by the same ideals of physical excellence, 
and compete with each other in friendly rivalry. These young 
men are also representative of the generation into whose hands 
the destinies of most of the nations of the world are passing at 
this moment, and one may hope that their meeting thus periodi- 
cally, the enthusiasm which they share, and the opportunities 
afforded of mutual knowledge and mutual respect, may have a 
beneficent effect hereafter on the cause of international peace. 

DESBOROUGH. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND A NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


No poet ever needed the circumstance and trappings of worship 
less than Shakespeare. So rich has he always been in fame that 
neither deed nor word can increase hisstore. Death brought him 
the true immortality—to live on the lips andin the minds of men. 
To him statues and centenaries are as nothing. They are the 
proper tributes for lesser heroes. They serve to keep green a 
memory fading from neglect and ignorance. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Ford, and Tom Heywood—these deserve and 
might receive such honour as England can render them. A 
monument to Shakespeare would be an obvious irrelevance. It 
might, perhaps, give some solace to those who devised it. It 
could not embellish the poet’s name, fresh and fragrant to-day 
as it was three centuries ago. ‘Time writes no wrinkle on his 
azure brow.” He at least has never fallen upon oblivion or disre- 
pute. His glory has known noeclipse. The contempt of Voltaire, 
who found him “ savage, low, unbridled and absurd,” the brutal 
insults of Thomas Rymer, who thought that “there was not a 
Monkey but understands Nature better, not a Pug in Barbary that 
has not a truer taste of things” than the poet of Othello, are but 
spots upon his triumphant sun. It is not easy, therefore, to 
understand the solicitude of the committee which, looking eight 
years ahead, would discover the best means of celebrating the 
tercentenary of Shakespeare’sdeath. A statue, wherever set up, 
would seem out of place. Where are the sculptors fit for so high 
an enterprise ? An official monument would be no worthier than 
such a piece of mysterious fantasy as M. Rodin consecrated to 
Balzac. Nor is the experience of the past encouraging. To 
repeat the failure of Leicester Square, the folly of Stratford-on- 
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Avon, would be but to add to the sum of our national calami- 
ties. Hither by a wise discretion or a happy stroke of fortune, 
Shakespeare was able to suppress the incidents of his life. His 
features, dislimned by time, may be faintly imagined from 
Droeshout’s portrait or the bust in Stratford Church. One thing 
only is certain: the majesty of his works, which needs no “ weak 
witness,” and which will be enhanced by no monument contrived 
by the wit of man. 

While the proposed statue has met with scant encourage- 
ment, a band of zealous spirits has seen an opportunity of 
turning the tercentenary of Shakespeare to their own account. 
They have written letters to the papers; they have called a public 
meeting, which was appropriately addressed by Messrs. Gosse, 
T. P. O’Connor, and the other official representatives of English 
literature; and they have decided, with enthusiastic unanimity, 
that the best means of honouring Shakespeare is to establish 
a National Theatre. The compliment which these zealots pro- 
pose to pay to Shakespeare is merely accidental. Their plan was 
matured long before the three-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s 
death came within the public vision, and they are attempting, 
with a certain indelicacy, to attain the summit of their hopes 
by climbing upon Shakespeare’s back. It cannot be pretended 
for a moment that a National Theatre would be a fitting tribute 
to the genius of Shakespeare. Little as we know of him, we can 
yet surmise it ill-suited to the practical simplicity of his mind. Nor 
do the projectors pretend for one moment that the glorification of 
Shakespeare is their sole or even their first aim. They want a 
theatre. They believe that between this year and 1916 generous 
citizens may be persuaded to open their purses at the sound of 
Shakespeare’s name, and they wish to lose no advantage. Their 
project, then, must be considered apart from its occasion. Its 
appropriateness is obviously immaterial, and few will be likely 
to give it support on the fantastic ground that thereby they are 
doing honour to the memory of Shakespeare. 

What purpose the National Theatre would serve is not yet 
clear. Doubtless it would attempt to justify its name and origin 
by the occasional performance of Shakespeare’s plays. Doubt- 
less it would gather together a classic repertory, and it would give 
a first aid to the unacted. The unacted, indeed, though they 
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come last on the list, are the most eloquent and the least 
disinterested champions of the scheme. Were it not for 
them we should have heard little of a National Theatre. 
Shakespeare may very well be left to take care of himself, 
and he will tempt the ambition of the actor-manager until the 
end of time. The unacted tempt nobody, and nothing short 
of a public subsidy will remove what we are told is a grave in- 
justice. No sound reason is given why one art should be en- 
couraged by the Government while the others perish of neglect. 
Poetry, worthy the name, has no better chance than the drama 
of securing attention or reward. But, say the unacted, the cost 
of its production may easily be sustained either by poet or pub- 
lisher. A play cannot be put upon the stage without a vast 
expense. That this is true is the fault of none but the managers, 
actors, and dramatists. Reckless extravagance is not an inherent 
necessity of the drama. It is only in the last fifty years that the 
true purpose of the theatre, the decent interpretation of the drama, 
has been utterly obscured. To-day carpenters, costumiers, and 
wig-makers throw the humble playwright into the shade. Dramas 
are over-mounted, over-dressed, and over-acted. In the general 
wastefulness the royalties paid to successful authors have increased 
in the same proportion as the salaries given to successful actors. 
What was once a beautiful art has been turned into a 
reckless speculation, a thing of syndicates and financiers. 
The risk of production has become so great that managers prefer 
to put upon their stage the musical comedies, which they know will 
amuse an idle audience, than to encourage the dramatist of talent, 
whose quiet excellence may not hold its own against the noisy 
insistence of the carpenter. But it is not for the State to correct 
this vulgarity, which has been ensured by the universal greed of 
the theatre, and at which the dramatists themselves have eagerly 
connived. If it became the fashion for men of letters to have 
their works printed in gold upon vellum, illustrated by the 
greatest painters, and adorned with jewelled bindings, very few 
books would find their way to print. Would the world of letters 
be justified, therefore, in asking the aid of the Treasury ? Assuredly 
not. The world of letters, I hope, would check its love of vain 


display, and return to the sane and modest conduct of its 
craft. 
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The dramatists, in fact, who now clamour for help would be 
performing a more useful task if they insisted upon an economic 
simplicity in all corners of the theatre. And they might do it 
with a clearer conscience because every decrease of expense 
would mean an enhancing of the artistic effect. It cannot be 
said too often that decoration and archeology are the bane of the 
drama. What is called realism on the stage instantly destroys 
the sense of reality. Thetheatre lives for and by illusion. Ina 
world illumined, not by the sun, but by the footlights, and bounded 
by a back-cloth, there is no room for solid sets and costly furni- 
ture. Unless Hamlet is to die nightly by the sword of Laertes, 
the palace of Elsinore should be as flimsy as canvas can make it. 
You cannot translate one part of the drama into the terms of realism 
and let the rest be spoken in the language of emotion without 
ensuring a manifest absurdity. And this manifest absurdity, long 
ago ensured by our actor-managers, has corrupted the taste of 
the people. The people, impatient of hearing, can still gaze at 
scenery with a simple wonder. It takes a frank delight in what- 
ever is most obviously inappropriate. It has listened with 
rapture to a rivulet of the Company’s water trickling over stage 
rocks. It has detected a new epoch in the appearance upon the 
boards of a real motor-car. And after the inapposite embellish- 
ment of the scene it loves best the vision of a well-advertised 
actor. To see in the flesh the great man who lives splendidly in 
the illustrated Press is a privilege far greater than any which 
the dramatist can confer; and thus it is that the servants 
have become the masters. Time was when the play was of chief 
importance—a work of art to be interpreted piously by actors 
and actresses. To-day it is the actor who shares with the 
decorator the sovereignty of the stage. He has ceased to inter- 
pret. He is measured for his part; and it is not strange if the 
dramatist, asked to perform a menial task, performs it too often 
without zest or intelligence. 

The reason why our unacted playwrights ask for a National 
Theatre is the reason why such a theatre, were it established, 
would be foredoomed to failure. A public, deceived into believing 
that the stuffiness of stage-decoration is “ artistic,’ would not be 
content with a neat simplicity. It woulddemand at its National 
Theatre the same extravagance to which speculative actor- 
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managers have accustomed it, and thus the theatre would be 
either emptied or ruined. A director relieved by a Government 
subsidy from the necessity of satisfying a popular caprice would 
be unworthy his position if he did not reinstate the play in its 
position of honour, and debase the proud actor and still more 
arrogant decorator from their lofty seat. He would be obliged, 
by the dictates of a prudent economy, to extinguish the “star,” 
and to rely upon trained actors, who would not be superior to the 
modest tasks of standing still and of speaking their lines with 
clarity and without exaggeration. If he achieved all this, he 
would achieve also a certain failure. The unacted man of 
genius might be acted, indeed, but he would be acted to empty 
benches, and this is not the end and aim of his yearning 
ambition. 

Those who support the project of a National Theatre are 
never weary of citing the example of the Comédie Frangaise. 
They tell us in impassioned prose how much they have learned, 
what pleasure they have taken in the House of Moliére. Their 
pleasure and profit are alike indisputable; they also seem to me 
wholly irrelevant. The Comédie Frangaise is an institution which 
all the money in the British Isles would not avail to purchase. 
It contains that which is beyond the reach of wealth—a noble 
tradition. Did it not exist, not even the taste and intelligence of 
France could create it. Itwas born of opportunity, and cradled 
in genius. The descendants of Moliére obtained for themselves 
something more than a habitation. They set before them a 
splendid example and a noble method. At the Comédie Fran- 
caise you may see Moliére presented to-day as he was presented 
before the Courtof Louis XIV. The modern actors proceed from 
the ancient in an unbroken line. Unbroken also are the habits 
of the theatre. Within its walls there is no room for the star 
that shines in solitary magnificence. An imperious discipline 
insists upon an equable presentment. Its actors and actresses 
must speak the same language; they must act within the same 
frame; none of them may walk alone in the glare of the limelight. 
And they must study many parts, they must be obedient to 
the voice of the director, they must conciliate their comrades 
for a modest salary which the English actor would refuse with 
a magnificent gesture of contempt. Even if a prodigal Govern- 
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ment or private munificence gave us the finest theatre which 
human ingenuity could contrive, how should we people its stage ? 
‘Men, not walls, nor empty ships, are the city,” said Nicias to 
his army. So we, echoing his sentiment, may say that it is 
actors, and not an empty building, who make the theatre. 

Of what use is it, then, to speak of a National Theatre, when 
we have no artistic tradition to perpetuate, no well-trained 
actors to put upon its stage? Shall we spend a vast sum of 
money merely to confer immortality upon ineptitude? The 
stage of to-day is the paradise of the amateur. The old stock 
companies, which once gave the young actor an excellent 
education, are no more. They have perished of the railway. 
Company A or Company B, carefully modelled upon the parent 
company, which delights the playgoers of London, are sent upon 
tour, whither their principals follow them in the dead season. 
The actor learns one part where once he learned fifty, and he 
may justly plead lack of opportunity if he be not fit for any 
enterprise. He is better educated in a discursive sense and 
more intelligent than his predecessor, but, as M. Got once pointed 
out with admirable logic, intelligence is the worst stumbling- 
block in his path. And with all his education the actor has 
seldom learned either to walk or to speak. He has a vague idea 
that if he holds himself on the stage as in his native drawing- 
room all will be well. And nothing is well. No tone, no gesture 
keeps the same value behind as before the footlights. Forgetting 
this, the player of to-day attempts to be “natural,” where the 
player of yesterday knew that artifice was essential. The differ- 
ence between the two has been wittily defined by those who 
speak with authority. The modern aspirant is described by Mr. 
Vezin as one “ who spends half his time proclaiming his talents, 
and the other half in thanking God that he does not need 
them.” By way of contrast, Mr. Benson has set down the “old 
blue-chin’s”’ opinion of the amateur. ‘Too good to be an actor!” 
said the blue-chin of his rival. ‘Let him study hard for seven 
years, and then pray hard for another seven that the Lord will 
make him good enough to be an actor!’ Were the blue-chin 
still active upon our stage we might face even a National 
Theatre with a sort of confidence. 

But the blue-chin is dead with the stock companies, and who 
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is there to take his place? The actor-manager, whose sole 
desire is to illustrate his own virtues, and whose method is too 
often the method of the music-hall, and the gentlemanly amateur, 
who walks upon the stage with a well-mannered elegance and 
no training. ‘There is but one actor—Sir John Hare—who is 
capable of establishing a worthy and a lasting tradition, and he 
has confessed how much he owes of reticence and restraint to 
Regnier and the French. And even if his retirement were not 
imminent, he could achieve little in the face of prevailing fashions 
and a depraved taste. Clearly, then, money will not buy us a 
National Theatre. The stage of London is separated from the 
stage of Paris by far more than a subvention. Our actors lack 
training as they lack tradition, and if those gifts were showered 
upon them they would still lack that love of their art which, as I 
have said, persuades the actors and actresses of France to exchange 
their talent and their energies for a pittance. Nor can the 
unacted playwright find much comfort in the history of the 
Comédie Francaise. That admirable institution is a wiser 
patron of the actor than of the playwright. Apart from its 
matchless repertory, it has brought few masterpieces of ori- 
ginality upon its stage. It is no part of its business to discover 
talent. It has always shown the official dislike of what is 
strange or exotic. In its choice of plays it represents the 
middle-class taste. In other words, it has produced few modern 
works which could not have had an equal or a better chance 
elsewhere. And if this be the practice of the Comédie Francaise, 
what path would our National Theatre follow? The narrow 
path of safety. The unacted, in brief, would be precisely where 
they are to-day. They would be driven back again upon their 
cénacles and their clubs. The Théatre Antoine and the Théatre 
de |’Giuvre were established in Paris to perform the duties which 
the Comédie Francaise neglected, and were a pompous theatre 
built in Shakespeare’s honour, the private societies of London 
would still be asked to perform the unfulfilled task of discovery. 

I have said that the English theatre lacks a tradition of 
acting. The truth is that tradition and officialism are alien 
from the English character. The successes which have been 
won upon our stage have been won not by well-trained 
talent, but by unexpected genius. For good or evil the 
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history of our stage is the history of individuals. In the 
splendour of Garrick we forget his contemporaries. It was the 
genius of Kean, not the management of a wise committee, 
that made the fortune of Old Drury. These great men were 
each a law unto himself; they founded no school; they left 
behind them no pupils. It is improbable that either could have 
bequeathed a lasting tradition. Our stage, like our literature, has 
been uninfluenced by academics. Ours is not the best scil on 
which to sow the seeds of order and good government. That 
which suits the Latin temperament is ill-adapted to the lawless 
temperament of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the one chance of 
our stage is the advent of a dramatist who can make his own 
terms with actors and managers, and restore to the theatre the 
forgotten truth that the play is the theatre’s real excuse, and 
that even the interpreter, to-day omnipotent, is none the worse 
if he encounter something not unworthy his art of interpretation. 

And if the National Theatre were built, its playwrights 
satisfied, and its actors engaged, an audience would still 
be lacking. Where would it find spectators sufficient to 
justify the generosity of private benefactors and the usurpa- 
tion of Shakespeare’s name? Could it hope to seduce 
from their allegiance to the Girl from Somewhere the crowds 
who find a nightly solace in the unnumbered homes of 
Musical Comedy? I think not; and as an audience is a 
first necessity of a playhouse, as not even subsidised actors 
can be asked to play to empty benches, the want of an 
audience would be as serious as the want of a tradition. Nor is 
it possible to compel the intelligent to come in from the by- 
ways and hedges. The drama is the most sternly democratic of 
the arts. A book may be read in solitude. The theatre, as M. 
Mallarmé once said, is the scene of pleasures taken in common. 
What those pleasures shall be isdictated by the majority, and the 
taste of the majority is as little flattering to the classics as to the 
experiments of originality. The playwright who would have a 
popular success must acknowledge his masters. He must pander 
to the curiosity of the mob, and he will find in advertisement 
that which mere talent could never give him. Let him confide 
to the Press what he eats, and how he clothes himself; let him 
explain how much money he makes, and how much he spends 
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upon his motor-cars; let himtrumpet aloud how many servants 
he keeps and what his gardeners cost him ; let him write a daily 
letter to the Times, and if that journal be shy of his insistence 
let him cry aloud in the market-place. Then, until familiarity 
becomes boredom, he will be master of the theatre. The quality 
of his plays will matter not a jot. He will rise superior to the 
taste of the time, and he will stand in need of no subsidy. The 
other playwrights to whom advertisement is impossible must 
needs pursue a more difficult path. They must discover that to 
establish a National Theatre before they have wherewithal to 
fill it is to begin at the wrong end. And if they could lead the 
people’s taste in the way of simplicity, if they could persuade 
a company of actors that a general effect is more to be desired 
than a personal triumph, they might take a theatre where 
they would, and have a reasonable hope of success. Without 
education, without taste, the largest subsidy will be of no avail, 
and, if an indiscreet committee have its way, we shall see in a 
few years a stately theatre, its vestibule adorned with a statue 
of the poet, turned to the shabby uses of philanthropy. The 
house, which cannot tempt the passer-by with drama new or old, 
will be packed for a charity concert, or let for a modest fee to 
an intrepid band of amateur actors. And Shakespeare, looking 
from another world upon this sad misuse of his name and fame, 
miy be forgiven if he prefers the monument which he builded 
for himself to that which after three hundred years has been 
devised by the irreverent gratitude of his countrymen. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


MR. GOULD’S TENNIS 


THE old maxim that a long and careful apprenticeship is abso- 
lutely necessary to proficiency and success at tennis, the most 
beautiful and difficult of all ball games, might seem to the un- 
initiated to have received a severe rebuff by the performances of 
the young American player now so famous in the tennis world, 
Mr. Jay Gould. The contrary is in reality the case, as his play is 
only another verification of the maxim, and the more proofs 
of it we accumulate, the better the chance of England’s pro- 
ducing a young player equal to Mr. Gould or Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
in his best days. At first sight the fact that Mr. Gould as a 
boy of seventeen proved himself almost the equal of our best 
amateurs, and at the age of nineteen was ahead of any of them 
at a game where one may expect to improve after thirty, seems 
extraordinary. 

However, without wishing to belittle Mr. Gould’s remarkable 
achievements, I feel confident in saying that except as regards 
judgment and temperament for the game—the American cha- 
racter and attitude towards games may be in some degree respon- 
sible—Mr. Gould is not a phenomenal player. He does not, and 
never will, stand out at tennis as, for instance, did Dr. W. G. Grace 
at cricket. Mr. Gould’s play is merely the logical result of 
careful, correct, and most persevering study of the best methods, 
added to considerable natural ability and aptitude. 

Mr. Gould at the age of seventeen, indeed, had had a long 
apprenticeship if not in the matter of years, in the number of 
times he had played. His natural abilities were those given 
to all who can hope to excel at ball games—a good and quick 
eye, a strong and supple wrist, and that quality which, for 
want of a better word, we call “return.” These attributes no 
amount of teaching can supply. What is given may be 
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developed, but that is all. Such returns, for instance, as 
Peter Latham or Mr. Pennell can make off a back wall at 
either tennis or rackets would be impossible to others, no matter 
how they practised. Moreover, Mr. Gould has quickness of foot 
—part of this quality is again natural, but in this no player 
need despair for quickness in starting, and anticipation can be 
learned—strength, and fine physique for his years. Mr. Gould 
as a boy was in fact well endowed with natural aptitude for 
games with ball and racquet, but not more so than many boys 
who play in the Public Schools Racquet Championship. The 
rest was acquired, and it is here that he deserves all praise. 
He had, it is true, every opportunity to learn—a fine court at 
his own home, a careful and energetic teacher, and the best of 
implements—but it was his own study and application that have 
made him, and as a result we are now afforded the pleasure of 
seeing an amateur playing tennis as it should be played, who 
shows what a beautiful game it can be made, and for this all who 
love a noble game are profoundly grateful. 

Before discussing Mr. Gould’s play in detail, I will refer to 
recent play and players in this country. Mr. Lyttelton, to whom 
Mr. Gould is in some way comparable, must be adjudged the 
finest of all modern amateurs. Even more, probably, than Mr. 
Gould he studied the graceful technique of the game, and there 
was nothing more beautiful than his heavy stroke made with 
the full sweep of the racquet. His games with Charles Saunders 
and others were always a delightful spectacle, and both were 
able to expose the fallacy of indiscriminate slogging, which was 
even then creeping into the game. 

Since then the fallacy has developed. Peter Latham, the 
incomparable, one of the greatest players of his own and 
possibly of any age, was not likely to check it. He was the 
greatest of all racquet players before he took to tennis, and 
learned it thoroughly and carefully, bringing into it all that 
unequalled return, that wonderful quickness and power of 
anticipation that his earlier love had given him. Thus in his 
matches, besides the beauty of his real tennis strokes, one was 
treated to extraordinary exhibitions of impossible returns, and 
many smashing strokes so perfect in their execution as to defy 
criticism. 
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If Latham’s methods were not likely to check hard-hitting, 
the success of Mr. Miles tended to increase it. The latter’s 
methods suit himself; he never had the natural abilities to pro- 
duce the graceful and restrained player, but he developed what 
abilities he had to the full on his own lines, for which he deserves 
much credit though he cherished the heresy that it was not 
necessary to support the head of the racquet, and in spite of his 
wonderful return, his cleverness in doing the unexpected, and 
his skill and certainty in attacking the openings, he is not a 
great tennis-player in the true sense of the word. 

From the period of Charles Saunders and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
up to a year or two ago there was no first-class player in England 
able to preach by example—many were willing to do so by precept 
—the value and success of the real restrained game on the floor, 
and not a few began to think that the slogging game in which 
good tennis was mixed with much hard-hitting was the royal 
road to success. 

When Ferdinand Garcin played Fairs at Brighton in 1905, 
the first day’s tennis was a vindication of the older and purer 
methods. Garcin played in the most restrained and cultivated 
style possible and quite nonplussed his opponent, and Mr. Gould 
has now again demonstrated the value of the real floor game. 
He can, and does at times, hit as hard as any one, and he can 
play for the openings with great accuracy, but much practice and 
study have given him a stroke that is machine-like in its effect. 
He has shown conclusively that a good stroke on the floor is the 
best mode of getting the attack and of finishing the “ bal a la 
mai.” In his recent matches against Mr. Miles, his perfectly 
restrained strokes on the floor, even when they reached the back 
wall, gave the Englishman no possible chance of returning them 
off it. 

Before Mr. Gould came to England in 1906, one had heard 
that there was an American boy about as good as any amateur 
except Mr. Miles over here. When he came in that year, he was 
found to be even better than that, and here at last there was felt 
to be acoming great player. In 1907 he had improved, but he was 
in some degree disappointing. There was rather less restraint 
and culture in his play, but more severity. This year there is no 
shadow of doubt left. Not only his victories over Mr. Miles, 
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but his whole game stamp him as the greatest amateur since 
Mr. Lyttelton. 

The strength of a man’s game in some degree is the absence 
of his weaknesses, and there is no weak spot in Mr. Gould’s armour. 
Effective service, accuracy, return, quickness, knowledge and 
tempelament are his, but what are the dominating features of 
his game ? Not, I make bold to say, that terribly consistent 
railroad service, the one unattractive point of his tennis, but 
his attack on the floor, with its wonderful accuracy, length 
and direction, his command of the volley, and his general power 
of doing the best thing possible when in difficulties. No doubt, 
Mr. Gould’s service is terribly effective in getting him the attack 
in the rest, and in preventing an opponent establishing a short 
chase. But it is absurd to hold that such a service need neces- 
sarily give a very great advantage against another player who 
does not possess it. 

Service generally is weak at the present time, and so the 
American service seems the more valuable. Mr. Miles, for instance, 
has no service at all to speak of, and thus invites a player to make 
a good stroke to his back-hand. Mr. Gould was not slow to take 
advantage of this, and in the Amateur Championship one had 
ample opportunity of studying his stroke. From the point of view 
of style in certain details it has been criticised. It may be that 
there is too much wrist in it—the little turn of the wrist both 
with ‘‘ Ferdinand” and Mr. Gould is very similar, and probably 
they use it to suit French and American balls as the case may be. 
Again, it is not theoretically correct that the left leg should be 
away from the ball, as is often the case with Mr. Gould’s forehand 
stroke ; for it is an old dictum that the motion of the body in a 
tennis stroke should be like that of a correct forward stroke at 
cricket ; and at cricket the position of Mr. Gould’s leg would 
be a bugbear to a public-school coach. Still, in most respects 
the stroke is complete, and its effect is deadly. There is 
a full swing, the player gets well down to the ball and hits it 
very near the ground with everything in the right relationship, 
arms and body and legs working together. The result is perfect 
timing, and with perfect timing all things are possible. Mr. Gould 
has practised so much that the stroke is almost always perfectly 
easy and perfectly accurate; he can devote himself to length 
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and direction, and it is the ‘accuracy of all three combined, 
especially in dealing with a bal a la main, which make him so 
formidable. Such is his command that about nineteen out of 
twenty easy ones are finished irrevocably just over the net, 
heavily cut and restrained and often not reaching the back wall 
at all, and such a stroke stamps the great player. 

Another point where Mr. Gould, in my opinion, excels any 
other amateur player is in the execution of that most difficult of 
strokes, the volley. To the beginner at tennis to get the ball 
over the net at all on the volley is a relief; the more proficient 
can get it over with some degree of certainty; the good player 
can on occasions do something with it; but it is only the great 
player who has a real command over it. The easy volley Mr. 
Gould cuts with accuracy ; with the difficult one he can at least 
so restrain himself that he is able to keep it off the end wall, 
where in nine cases out of ten the ordinary player would put it 
on the pent-house, and thus at once give the adversary the 
attack. 

With Mr. Gould a volley is more often than not, indeed, an 
attacking and not a defensive stroke, and his skill in-this depart- 
ment of the game is only another testimony to the manner in 
which constant practice and study are repaid. We have said 
that Mr. Gould has no weak point in his armour, and in powers 
of return—his wonderful timing of difficult balls off the walls is 
again to some extent the result of constant play—in resource, 
especially in the ability to do the best thing and not to try too 
much when in a difficult position, and in turning defence into 
attack by keeping the ball off the end walls—a merit the value 
of which is imperfectly realised—he compares favourably with 
any one. Finally, he is blessed with an almost ideal temperament 
for match play. 

One thing remains to be discussed, his service. In all his 
matches, as is almost too well known to repeat, he relies exclu- 
sively on the overhead railroad service, and in delivering this among 
amateurs he has no equal. The question of “nicks” apart, Mr. 
Gould’s service is undoubtedly a formidable weapon for four 
reasons : first, its deadly accuracy ; second, that, while it is not 
necessarily very difficult to return, it is always difficult todo much 
with it; thirdly, that the returning of it—the continual running 
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after it with the ball going away from the player—is a weariness 
of the flesh ; and fourthly, because the slight change in the method 
of delivering it that Mr. Gould can make changes the length of it 
sufficiently to disconcert an opponent who has been volleying it 
well. 

Mr. Gould’s most difficult service of this kind, to my mind, 
is not so hard to deal with as that of some other players, notably 
Mr. V. H. Pennell; but while Mr. Pennell will deliver, perhaps, 
only six out of ten well, nine out of ten is not overstating the 
proportion of Mr. Gould’s good ones. The secret of this accuracy 
is again, of course, constant practice, and the service is undoubt- 
edly one of Mr. Gould’s sources of strength, for it gives him the 
attack time after time, and one has often seen players vainly 
endeavouring to make a chase of any kind to get Mr. Gould to 
the hazard side. 

But a match-winning asset which, after all, is not the be-all 
and end-all of tennis, is its only claim to distinction. Otherwise 
such service, by whomsoever delivered, is an abomination. Itcan 
never be a service, the delivery of which has again grace at all; 
and worse still, it too often effectually prevents the opponent 
making any attempt at an attractive stroke off it, and it en- 
courages as a general rule a “slap-dash” sort of game. 

The opponent has several replies to it, but, only .the volley 
across the court, perhaps the most effective, has the elements of 
a pretty stroke. What is left beyond this? A hard hammer or 
a stiff-armed guiding stroke for the dedans; a boast under the 
winning gallery either for the right-hand corner of the court or 
for the dedans; a push stroke to find the length into the leift- 
hand corner over the high part of the net. It is nota very attrac- 
tive choice, and a quarter of an hour spent in attempts to master 
the return of a first-class drop service is more profitable and ten 
times more enjoyable than an hour’s hammering at a service 
like Mr. Gould’s. 

There are many who hold that the overhead railroad service 
should be barred or restricted in some way, such as by drawing 
a line parallel to the service pent-house and enforcing that no 
one should deliver a service inside this line. But there are obvious 
objections to this—it might handicap other forms of service— 
and it would be better if the remedy were to come from the 
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players themselves in refraining from delivering this service 
except in certain cases—for the defence of a very long chase or 
in the case of a hazard side chase it is, one thinks, a legitimate 
and sound service. Mr. Gould might set a most beneficial example. 
To a player of such skill and opportunities, the mastery of other 
forms of service—there are so many varieties in every way ad- 
mirable and attractive which, when well given, cramp the stroke 
effectively enough in all conscience—would not be superlatively 
difficult. 

In practically every respect except service Mr. Gould is a 
beautiful player; it would stamp him as a greater player still 
if he became a beautiful server, and not only, as he is now, a 
terribly effective one. 

I have tried to say something in detail of Mr. Gould’s methods 
and qualities. The whole welded together makes the player 
what he is, and how well it was shown in his recent matches. 
His service—this much must be admitted—gave him the attack ; 
then the ball was finished, perhaps, straight off with that relentless 
volley under the grille, or the rest was started in his favour. 
Then came the easy one, and it was all over. He had no need to 
go for the openings ; to finish the ball on the floor for him was the 
safer and more paying. On the hazard side his stroke gave him 
the attack, and the result in the end was generally a short chase 
or a stroke his opponent missed. 

His success now points to his dominating amateur tennis 
for some years to come. But after all, there is no reason England 
should not produce a rival to equal, if not to surpass, him. It is 
not likely to be a man of so tender an age. In England men 
do not, as a rule, begin the game very young, nor is tennis a good 
game for boys. Nothing is harder work for the muscles, and a hard 
game involves great strain, but given a man of twenty-one, with 
abilities for ball games equal to Mr. Gould—such a one would 
not be hard to find—induce him to learn and study the game 
properly—a far harder matter—and in a few years one might 
find Mr. Gould’s equal, if not his superior. The talent in this 
country is, we are sure, not lacking; time and opportunity are 
lacking in many cases, but it is patience and application that are 
lacking most of all. 


BISQUE. 


A WORD FOR THE VILLAGE 
PUBLIC HOUSE 


At a meeting of the Board of Guardians in a South country 
town it was recently proposed that the time-honoured custom 
of celebrating Christmas by allowing the paupers half a pint of 
beer with their beef and pudding should be discontinued, and 
that mineral waters should be substituted. Now, Christmas in 
this Protestant land is the one festival which is still allowed to 
interfere in some slight degree with the grim rigidity of the 
treatment meted out to the poor and unhappy. We do not, I 
believe, go the length of showing any kindness to our prisoners on 
Christmas Day, but this half-pint of Christmas beer is almost the 
last remnant left to us of the old-world practice of allowing some 
large and general consideration, the celebration of some event 
which all recognise as being of transcendent and universal 
importance to break in upon the hard routine of things. 
‘Every year at the feast of the Passover he released unto them 
a prisoner.” In Christendom this was done constantly, for 
instance, on Ascension Day. The poor old people’s beef and 
pudding and beer at Christmas is the last vestige retained by us 
of this truly large-minded and humane custom of the ancient 
world—of the whole world, that is, before the French Revolu- 
tion. The Guardians discussed the proposal. In the remarks 
made by these ladies and gentlemen on this occasion, I think 
we may see the extent to which Chadband, if no longer among 
us, still rules our spirits from his urn. One Guardian observed 
that the old people should not be allowed whilst in the work- 
house to indulge in what had brought them there. (This, in 
rural districts in the vast majority of cases is absolutely untrue.) 
Another, a lady, said she feared that if the beer were allowed 
some might negotiate exchanges with their pudding, and so get 
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a double share. (If they did so, he who preferred beer would 
in this case have a pint, against which must be set the com- 
pensating advantage that the lover of pudding would have no 
beer at all.) But the gem ofthe whole discussion was the remark 
contributed by an opulent alderman who disclaimed all fanaticism 
in the matter. ‘“ They must not think,” he said, “that he was 
a rabid teetotaler—on the contrary, he hoped shortly to be enjoy- 
ing a glass of excellent champagne, but he thought the old 
people would be just as well satisfied with mineral water.” 
‘Minerals’ is the word generally used on these occasions to 
describe gingerbeer. Imagine the poor old people, numb and 
frozen in the winter of their lives, on an English winter day, 
washing down the one festive dinner of the year with the cold, 
sticky, gassy stuff! As I personally dislike beer extremely, it 
has sometimes been my lot to spend a festive evening on these 
*‘ mineral waters,’’ andI know what it is like. I am thankful to 
say that by a narrow majority of votes the poor old people were 
saved from this experience last Christmas Day. However, as 
the teetotalers will no doubt renew the attack, it probably lies 
before them next time. The Workhouse Master deserves a word 
of praise. ‘I will hold up both hands for the old people having 
their beer,” said this kind-hearted and sensible man. 

The whole discussion well illustrates the tendency which 
appears to be continually growing of ascribing all the ills from 
which our poorer brethren suffer to the one cause of drink. I 
am convinced that this is nothing more than a salve to the 
consciences of the well-to-do classes. As long as Dives can say, 
and believe, that the only thing the matter with Lazarus is 
drink, he feels absolved from seriously troubling any further 
about him. It is a slander to assume as a matter of course 
that the old people in the workhouse are there as the result 
of intemperance. In the case of the agricultural poor it is 
extremely difficult to see how they can end their days anywhere 
else. In the course of twenty years as a country parson in 
remote country villages, I have known many poor old people, 
both men and women, taken off to the Union, and only in one 
single instance could this be ascribed to intemperance. One 
knows the typical case so well—the wife dying, the poor old man 
left alone, breaking up, past work, going, say, from Guildford 
to a married daughter in a village somewhere near Newbury. 
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There he is another mouth to feed (of course, he really requires 
little extra delicacies and comforts). He is in the way, cumber- 
ing the ground in the overcrowded cottage where there are still 
young children; he sits moping by the fire, crippled with 
rheumatism, unable to walk out, dizzy with the noise and con- 
fusion, to the son-in-law an unwelcome guest, the cause of 
‘‘words’ between husband and wife. He “gets unsettled,” 
and begs to be sent back to Guildford to the Union. For my 
own part, I deny the very possibility of such an old man having 
saved a proper provision for his oldage. These Surrey labourers 
bring up large families on fifteen shillings a week in winter and 
nineteen shillings in summer, three of which must be paid every 
week for rent. This income cannot leave an excessive margin 
for squandering at the public house. After all the children are 
brought up, are in some fashion fed and clothed. “It is drink, 
my friend,” says the genialalderman to such an old man, eyeing 
him kindly but firmly over his Heidsieck or Pommery, “that has 
brought you to your present state of degradation—it shall 
not be permitted to degrade you further whilst you are under 


our care.”’ 
Dickens, thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee, 


My own conviction is that drunkenness is an effect rather 
than a cause—the result of evil social conditions, and that it is 
decreasing with the improvement of those conditions, altogether 
inadequate as that improvement as yet is. One can only speak 
from one’s own experience, and in my own experience of twenty 
years of rural England I have known very little real unhappiness 
caused by drink. I have certainly known a few homes made 
wretched by it. But drunkards might surely be restrained with- 
out interfering with the freedom of the whole community. Of 
course I have known many, both men and women, who occa- 
sionally took a drop too much, and became rather noisy in con- 
sequence, but nothing by which serious unhappiness was caused. 
It must be remembered that a very little often has this effect, 
when it is not of the excellent quality of the alderman’s cham- 
pagne, and is taken by people not too well fed, after long hours 
of work in the open air. Apropos of this, a cottage woman 
described to me her only experience of the sensation of being 
“‘elevated’’ by drink. She had been at work all day in the hop- 
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fields with some friends from London, who on their return home 
persuaded her to have a glass of “gin and cloves.” ‘London 
people,’ she explained—‘ of course, great people for gin and 
cloves.” She had one small glass of this liqueur, and came home 
*“‘dancing and singing.’’ All we, their ‘‘ betters,” who are not 
teetotalers, though certainly not drunkards, may sometimes take 
more than they do in their worst excesses. I speak of course of 
the great mass. On the other hand, what sordid and squalid 
village tragedies one has again and again seen with which drink 
has had nothing whatever to do—the immorality, the insanity, 
the suicides caused by overcrowding in wretched cottages, and by 
the wearing monotony of lives spent in the most depressing and 
crushing circumstances of poverty and toil. It is a minor matter, 
but I have never heard any drunken man use such horrible lan- 
guage as I have sometimes heard in cottages from perfectly sober 
women who were overwrought, and who broke down under the 
strain of their hard lives. The short and easy way of saying 
‘It’s all the drink” has no sort of correspondence with the 
facts. What the people want is more and better food, larger and 
better houses, more variety and brightness in their lives. This 
last is a great need. They love anything that takes them out of 
themselves. ‘‘I should so like tosee an execution,” said a woman 
to me the other day. Every one who lives among them knows 
how hard their lives are, and I do not believe that in rural 
England the public house makes them appreciably worse. Some 
of them get a little noisy, a little beery, on Saturday night—a 
maudlin expansiveness takes the place of the grim rigidity of 
conscious rectitude. ‘God bless you, sir,” so to speak, takes 
the place of “I ain’t goin’ to say ‘good-night’ to he.’ The 
whole of the money so spent would not add greatly to the quantity 
or quality of the children’s food. If any considerable amount 
were so spent, the children must starve. But this they do not 
do. Fifteen to twenty shillings a week somehow or other enables 
large families to keep body and soul together. 

When all has been said of the evil wrought by the village 
public house, it must be remembered that it represents a perennial 
human need and instinct, just as the village church does, that it is 
in fact a necessary human thing. In every country of Europe we 
find this meeting-place for refreshment and recreation when the toil 
of the day is done, the Gasthaus, the auberge, the albergo. There 
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must be some better way, one thinks, than the way of suppression 
for so integral a part of the life of a normal village. It must be 
borne in mind that in the villages the public house (for the most 
part) is the only meeting-place or club where the men can meet 
in a perfectly unembarrassed and informal way, and talk of the 
things that really interest them, where in an atmosphere of 
warmth and good fellowship they can for an hour or so forget 
their misery and remember their poverty no more, to quote the 
words of the Bible on this very point. It is mere blind pedantry 
to expect that after the exhausting labours of the fields in August 
sun and January frost, in fog and rain, they will spend their 
time in reading The Cloister and the Hearth, or playing scientific 
whist. I have myself seen the complete desertion of a village 
reading-room in which beer was at first allowed, but which it was 
aiterwards attempted to run upon “temperance” lines. Even 
now many of the older men cannot read, nor, save in some very 
special crisis, like the South African War, is there any very keen 
interest in the affairs of the wider world. It is in the public 
house, of course, that events of this kind are discussed by the 
men, just as the Napoleonic legend must have been discussed in 
Surrey and Hampshire country public houses by their great- 
grandfathers. But there is not a war every day, and ordinarily 
the interest in public events is lukewarm. Nor can much interest 
be got up in games like whist (I speak of course only of agricultural 
labourers, and more particularly of the older men). One man, I 
remember, a parish clerk, who took a keen but not very en- 
lightened interest in this ‘‘ beautiful and deathstruck” game. He 
would claim the turn-up trump card from the dealer, saying, “I 
think I ought to have the benefit of the doubt.” On one occa- 
sion he had a very poor hand, which, however, contained the ace 
and king of trumps. ‘Only two trumps and made ’em both,” 
he exclaimed triumphantly. But thisis rare. The majority will 
have none of it. What they want is to take their ease for an 
hour or so in an atmosphere of comfort, and perhaps turn over 
the local newspaper and talk of local matters, the deaths, the 
sales, the removals, and how the turnips are looking, and it soon 
being time to plant potatoes. You will hear many scraps of 
weather lore, “‘March mistés, May frostés,’ and the like. To 
any one who wishes to know what a Surrey village is like, and 
the lives of the village people, I recommend that truly admirable 
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piece of work, the Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer, by Mr. Hugh 
Bourne. It gives the very atmosphere and impression of their 
lives. From the reading-room of which I have been speaking, 
when the beer vanished, the men went too. They do not care 
for the news and games, or even for the gossip, unless they can 
wash all down with a glass or two of beer. 

No doubt to many this will seem deplorable, just as it seems 
deplorable that the old workhouse people should find their beer 
a comfort at Christmas time. But I seem to catch echoes of an 
older and kinder teaching, enshrined in a very old and human 
book, which takes a different view of this weakness, if you like 
to call it so, to that commonly taken at the present day. I hear 
a Royal Singer praising as one of God’s best gifts “wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man”; I hear another King, said to 
have been the wisest of mankind, saying, “give wine to them 
that are of heavy heart”; I read of a more august Figure still, 
who “ when they wanted wine” at a village wedding feast, saw 
that they were abundantly supplied. It was to an inn again 
that the Good Samaritan carried the wounded traveller, and it 
was wine and oil which he poured into his wounds. Nowhere 
is there a hint that the innkeeper who offers rest and refreshment 
to all comers does not discharge a perfectly honourable and 
useful office, or that it is an act of piety and charity to plunder 
him and close the doors of his inn. Let no one think that I am 
pleading for drunkenness, or that I wish the men to have their 
hour’s warmth and comfort at the expense of their wives and 
children’s hunger and cold. - But I am convinced that the true 
cure for the evils of drunkenness is not to be found in violent 
and unjust legislation. There are at the present day many 
forces at work making for temperance (by which I do not mean 
teetotalism), and I am conscious that much of what I have 
written above, though true of the older people, is no longer true 
of those who have grown up since 1870. I see no disposition to 
drunkenness in the young men and lads growing up around me. 
To them drink will not be nearly such a besetting temptation as 
it was to their fathers. The true way to solve the drink ques- 
tion, I am convinced, is to strengthen the moral and educational 
influences already at work, and to improve the whole social 
condition of the people. As this is done the drink question will 
largely settle itself. R. L. Gauzs. 
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WASHINGTON, June 10, 1908 


ConGREss, which adjourned at the end of last month (and en 
passant it may be remarked, as noting the difference between 
English and American speech, that Congress never sits but is 
always in session ; that at the end of a session it does not rise but 
adjourns, and that Members of Congress, like all the rest of 
America, do not take a holiday but “ go on their vacation”’) has 
done little of importance since it convened last December. Com- 
pared with the corresponding session of two years ago its record 
is barren. When Congress met six months ago the Republican 
leaders made no concealment that this should be a “do nothing 
Congress,” and that it could best serve the interests of the party 
(and party is always to be considered first at the session pre- 
ceding the presidential election) by voting supplies and doing 
little else. The President, in his message read at the opening of 
the session, encouraged this by pointing out that the time to 
revise the Tariff was after and not before the presidential election ; 
but having disposed of the embarrassing tariff question until 
after the election he made several recommendations for the 
enactment of legislation, which Congress saw fit to ignore. 

The President urged upon Congress the passage of a law 
prohibiting child labour, the re-enactment of an employers’ liability 
law (the former law having been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court), a law compensating Government employees 
for death or injury incurred in its service, a law restricting the 
injunctive process of the Federal Courts, a law amending the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act so as to permit combinations that are 
not ‘‘unfair, unreasonable, and against the public interest,” and 
to exempt labour unions from its provisions, the Supreme Court 
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having held that a trade union was as much a combination 
in restraint of trade as a combination of capitalists designed 
to limit production or raise prices; a law permitting railways 
to make traffic agreements, which are now illegal ; financial 
legislation, and the establishment of post office savings banks. 
The power of the President, not of President Roosevelt, but 
of any President, of all Presidents, is in inverse ratio to the length 
of time he has been in office. It is very great, it is simply 
enormous, when he first enters office, for he possesses two things 
to entitle him to respect and to make him feared. He is the 
fountain of all patronage and honour. He has a legion of 
office-holders to appoint, ranging from members of the cabinet 
to tide-waiters. There are justices of the Supreme Court, 
ambassadors, collectors of Customs, postmasters. In every 
state of the Union there are men seeking office, in every state 
of the Union there are men in office—Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—whose continuance in office or whose peace of mind 
depends upon their ability to secure the consent of the President 
to the appointment of a constituent. The influence exercised 
by the President by the power of appointment is so great and 
so far-reaching that it is no exaggeration to say there is no 
sovereign, no autocrat, no dictator, no first minister, whose 
power is in any way comparable. A Senator or a Member of 
the House who is unable to secure preferment for his con- 
stituents, who because of personal or other reasons (if a member 
of the President’s party, as naturally this does not apply to his 
political opponents) is not on good terms with the President and 
therefore has his recommendations rejected, nine times out of 
ten, reconciles himself to the thought of defeat at the next 
election. Not only has he lost his usefulness, but he has given 
encouragement to the men always ambitious to succeed him. 
In a country where politics is a recognised and lucrative pro- 
fession more than in any other country in the world, and where 
so many men are directly dependent upon politics for their living, 
this can be readily understood. It follows as a matter of course 
that when a President first comes into office with the scrolls of 
the federal service laid before him to be inscribed with the 
names of his favourites or those who can be used by him for the 
furtherance of his own ambitions or his own designs, his 
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power is almost irresistible. A dishonest or an unscrupulous 
President will use that power simply for his own ends, and that 
end is always a second term; for the first term may often be 
merely luck or chance, but the second term is the seal of popular 
approval. A one-term President, as the phrase goes, ranks in 
the popular estimate exactly on a par with a military com- 
mander who has fought a single battle and has been superseded. 
In other words, he has proved his incapacity. 

Apart from this the hold of the President over his party 
rests on the authority vested in him as the secular head of his 
party. Whether the President is to be given a second term or 
is to give way to a new man, the party, if it shall hope to be 
successful in the next election, must hold together and endeavour 
to impress upon the country that it has been guided by the 
highest wisdom and has been animated by the loftiest motives. 
For the President to do one thing and the majority in Congress 
of his own party to do another is to acknowledge that the 
President or Congress is unfit to be entrusted with government, 
which is an invitation to the country to put in office a party 
with better qualifications for the control of affairs. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that the power of the 
President will be very great in his first term, and until that 
time has been reached when it is positively known whether he 
will be renominated, when his power will be even greater 
than it was at the beginning; for the assistance, material and 
otherwise, that he renders to Members of Congress seeking 
election at the time when he himself is a candidate for re-election, 
largely determines success or defeat. Having been re-elected, 
his power remains unweakened until the time approaches when 
his successor is to be nominated, and as under the unwritten law 
no man can be elected more than twice, and as by that time he 
has exhausted the fount of patronage, he reigns, but he does not 
govern. The President is elected in November, but he is not 
inaugurated until the following March. Malicious ingenuity 
never conceived a more humiliating position in which a proud 
and sensitive man can be placed than the President during 
those four months who was not a candidate for re-election, or 
the President who was a candidate and has been defeated. In 
either case he has the symbol of power but none of its authority. 
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If defeated he is of course an object of contempt and dislike, for 
he has not only ruined himself but he has also put his party into 
eclipse, and every Member of Congress attributes that defeat 
not to his own defects but lays all the blame on the President. 
And if he is not a candidate his position is scarcely less enviable, 
for he is like the dying prince, deserted by all but a few faithful 
attendants while the court flatters the heir who is counting the 
hours when the crown shall be placed on his head. It is the 
President-Elect who is the object of respectful attention on the 
part of the politicians, whose lightest word is law. The 
President must go through the motions, he must, when Congress 
meets, which is a month after the election, send a message, and 
he takes himself seriously by making the usual recommendations. 
But every one knows it is a farce, and treats it with the respect 
to which a comedy is entitled. The final message of the 
President commands no more attention, and has no more weight 
than the fulmination of the three tailors of Tooley Street. 


Two years ago Mr. Roosevelt forced Congress to pass the 
railroad rate law. Congress, the Senate especially, was some- 
what opposed to the legislation, but the country was in a 
Donnybrook Fair frame of mind and wanted to hit a railroad 
head wherever it saw it, and nine men out of ten believed that, 
despite his renunciation made on the night of election two 
years earlier, Mr. Roosevelt would be a candidate for the 
Presidency, that he would be nominated, and that in all proba- 
bility he would be elected. - It is quite immaterial whether that 
belief did Mr. Roosevelt an injustice, whether it attributed to 
him insincerity and put him in the position of breaking faith 
with the people, and secretly intriguing to bring about his own 
nomination after having solemnly declared that under no cir- 
cumstances would he again be a candidate. The fact remains 
that this belief was prevalent, and it was that, combined with 
the lavish use of patronage, which enabled Mr. Roosevelt to 
secure the passage of the railroad rate law. 

But now a very different situation exists. As a presidential 
candidate Mr. Roosevelt is no longer considered, and he has spent 
all his patronage; the favour of Mr. Taft and those who stand 
near to him is more important to would-be ambassadors and 
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consuls and collectors than the goodwill of Mr. Roosevelt. 
From time to time the President will have appointments to be- 
stow as vacancies are created by death or resignation, but they 
will not be many. Not until the next President is inaugurated 
will there be another great flood of patronage. 

But it may be said that party success, as I have already 
pointed out, demands concord between President and Congress. 
Ordinarily this is true, but in the present case the men who con- 
trol Congress believe that their hope of carrying the next election 
is to convince the country that the policies advocated by Mr. 
Roosevelt will be modified by the next Republican President. 
They have come to the conclusion that the President isin advance 
of the country, and that his appeal to Radicalism has alienated 
the support of Conservatism, and that without Conservative sup- 
port they cannot hope to win. They may be mistaken, they 
may be, as the President asserts, influenced by selfish considera- 
tions, and because it is to their material interest to defeat reform 
legislation, As to the correctness of either deduction, it is not 
possible to speak with any air of authority, because the only way 
accurately to determine the sentiment of the country is to count 
the ballots next November, but the men who are supporting Mr. 
Taft, who have put their influence behind him, do so delibe- 
rately and with cold calculation, believing that he represents a 
Conservative element that is in the majority, and that it would 
be folly to appeal to the Radical minority. This conclusion is 
borne out by the observation of the competent Washington corres- 
pondent of the Springfield Republican, a paper very careful to 
hold the scale true, even though its correspondent has a personal 
admiration for Mr. Roosevelt. 

The only conclusion to be reached [he says in his review of the session] is 
that while President Roosevelt may be as strong or stronger than ever with the 
people, Congress has become more set against him and more daring in view of 
his approaching retirement, while the people themselves, although as fond of 


him personally, have grown less eager for legislation and have supported him 
less earnestly in his demands upon the legislative body. 


The most radical legislation that Mr. Roosevelt advocated at 
this session was the law limiting the powers of the court in the 
use of the writ of injunction and the amendment of the Sherman 


Anti-Trust Act so as to exempt labour from its penalties. Both 
VoL, LI 52 
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were urged by the President in the interests of labour, which 
brought very great pressure to bear upon Congress to induce it 
to give validity to the President’s 1ecommendations, and were 
with equal vigour resisted by capital. The House as the popular 
body and being closer to the people than the Senate, with an 
election staring it in the face this autumn, and with the threat of 
labour that unless it enacted this legislation labour would vote 
against the Republican candidates, would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have followed the President’s lead and passed the 
necessary bills, even with the knowledge that the Senate would 
reject them. The President two years ago had no difficulty in 
inducing the House to pass the railroad rate law; it was in the 
Senate that he had to beat down opposition. But this year the 
House proved as stubborn as the Senate. It would not even 
pretend its sympathy by reporting the bills to the House and 
burying them on the calendar. All legislation in Washington 
must first be considered by a committee, and these bills, after 
introduction, were referred to the judiciary committee, and remained 
there. The President sent repeated messages to Congress, which 
that body treated with an indifference not far removed from 
insult; labour threatened and argued, but Congress remained 
unmoved. 

The work of the session may be summed up in a few words. 
Congress passed a limited Employers’ Liability Act, the constitu- 
tionality of which some men doubt, and which can only be deter- 
mined when a test case is brought before the Supreme Conrt 
and made provision for the issue of emergency currency in case 
of a panic. With the exception of voting supplies, it has done 
nothing except transact the usual routine business. It authorised 
the construction of two battleships, although the President carried 
on a vigorous campaign for many weeks for the construction of 
four, and sent a special message to Congress in which he some- 
what dramatically declared on his “solemn responsibility” as 
commander-in-chief that the interests of the country demanded 
the larger addition to the navy. But there was one piece of 
legislation that met with no opposition. At a cost of some 
millions Congress increased the pensions of widows and orphans 
of soldiers f1cm eight to twelve dollars a month. Whatever else 
is neglected, Congress never forgets the pension roll. 
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Congress was in session for six months, and this seems like a 
very slight return for six months of intelligent labour. But 
Congress was not entirely idle. Nearly thirty thousand Bills 
were introduced in both Houses. To Members of Parliament 
who are unfamiliar with the practice in Washington this will 
doubtless seem incredible, but it is a statement based on the 
official records. The facility with which a Member of Congress 
can introduce a Bill dealing with any subject under the sun is 
one reason why so little legislation is accomplished in Washington. 
There is no limit to the number of Bills any Member can intro- 
duce and no restriction on the matters he considers fit subject 
for legislation. A Member can offer a Bill to give prizes to 
children who keep their faces clean or pensions to women who 
have never been divorced. All he has to do is to draft his Bill, 
which is a process so simple that any intelligent clerk can do it, 
and drop it into a box, when it is automatically referred to a 
standing committee and printed at the public expense. Of 
course the Bill never gets beyond the committee stage—not the 
committee stage in the English sense, but as the term is employed 
in American parliamentary practice—that is, it never emerges 
from the committee room and is not even formally considered 
by the committee, but it is a Bill, and its author may send 
copies of it, at the public expense, to his constituents to show 
his activity and the profundity of his intellect. 

Naturally a great many Bills are introduced without serious 
intention that they will become law and simply to satisfy a fad 
or a local sentiment, and many Bills are introduced when a 
question is uppermost in the public mind on the hit or miss 
chance that it may be the one Bill to attract public attention. 
Thus on the opening day of the session there were probably not 
less than a hundred Bills introduced to reform the currency: 
The memories of the October panic were still fresh. The Press 
throughout the country had demanded immediate action on the 
part of the Congress; the majority of Members of Congress had 
expounded their views at length in their local papers. Very 
few members had a scientific knowledge of the subject, but that 
did not prevent them from proposing a remedy. The reputation 
of more than one man has been made because he introduced a 
Bill, and it is a convenient thing to be able to refer to “my 
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Bill,” and to prove that if certain men hadn’t been jealous 
Congress would have passed “‘my Bill,’ which would have cured 
all the evils complained of. 


The desperate extremity in which the Democratic Party has 
fallen in the last ten years is revealed by the almost total 
extinction of the Democratic press in certain parts of the country, 
especially in the north-west. In Mr. Cleveland’s day there was 
not a state that did not have at least one Democratic newspaper 
that exercised a commanding influence in the State, but now 
there are said to be a dozen states in which there is no Demo- 
cratic paper that has more than a local circulation. A political 
party without a vigorous and able party press is impossible. 
Chicago, a city of 2,000,000 people, in the Cleveland era had two 
powerful Democratic papers, but now has none. In those days 
Indiana was a “doubtful state” and it had a strong Democratic 
paper that had a state circulation, but now it has none. There 
is no longer a Democratic paper of consequence in Michigan or 
Wisconsin, in Iowa or Minnesota, or Nebraska. Except for 
purely local papers the democracy of those States have to rely 
on Republican newspapers for their interpretation of current 
events. Is it any wonder that politically the country has become 
one-sided or that there is no longer a fighting opposition ? 

The decline of the Democratic press began with the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan in 1896. Up to that time Democratic news- 
papers were noted for the vigour and intelligence with which 
they championed Democratic principles and the courage with 
which they carried on a fight against what seemed overwhelming 
odds. It was frequently observed that Mr. Cleveland owed both 
his elections to the unselfish intelligence of the Democratic press, 
and the Republicans often deplored the fact that the really 
strong papers of the country were in the hands of Democrats of 
great ability and high ideals. Great cities like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and many others had 
their militant Democratic papers, whose editors gave no quarter 
and entertained no thought of surrender. They would no more 
have praised a Republican President or found good in the works 
of the Republican Party than Phillip II. would have believed 
that the way to salvation was through the doois of a Protestant 
church. 
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When Mr. Bryan was nominated for the first time twelve 
years ago some of the strongest Democratic newspapers in the 
country “bolted” the nomination. They could not conscien- 
tiously support him; they did not believe that he represented 
Democratic principles, and they were convinced that the best 
interests of the party and the country would be served by his 
defeat and the passing back of the party into the hands of the 
men from whom it had been wrested. These papers supported 
with no enthusiasm Mr. McKinley, but they were forced to it as 
the lesser of two evils, and while they undoubtedly contributed 
in no small measure to Mr. McKinley’s election they did them- 
selves irretrievable injury. With Mr. Bryan’s nomination began 
that condition of political, emotional and moral hysteria from 
which the country is slowly recovering. To oppose Mr. Bryan, 
in the eyes of Mr. Bryan and his friends, was to be governed by 
the most sordid and unworthy motives. Mr. Bryan made the 
broad and convenient distinction between Wall Street and “the 
people”; Wall Street meaning every one who was opposed to 
his political theories and “the people’’ being those who supported 
him. Every newspaper that antagonised Mr. Bryan’s election 
was a creature of Wall Street, and the Bryan men angrily refused 
to read those newspapers, and either read the Bryan Press or 
nothing. Many of the “McKinley Democrats,” the men who 
crossed the floor in that election, for the sake of old association 
continued to read the papers to which they were accustomed, 
but perhaps an even larger number, now that they were enthu- 
siastically supporting the Republican candidate, read Republican 
papers. Had Mr. Bryan ceased to be a live issue after his first 
defeat and Democrats of the Cleveland type regained control of 
the party, in all probability the Democratic press would have 
regained its lost readers and been restored to its former position 
of importance and influence. But defeat did not destroy Mr. 
Bryan. ‘The internecine war waged with greater bitterness after 
his defeat than it did before election, and the fate of the Demo- 
cratic papers was no longer in doubt. Most of them, after a 
desperate struggle, found themselves without readers; they were 
churches without congregations, generals without armies, and 
were forced to suspend, while a few, wise enough to forecast the 
future, became nominally independent in politics but for business 
reasons leaned in the direction of Republicanism. 
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The only strong Democratic press at the present time is in 
New York City, and as New York is the concentrated essence of 
the wickedness of Wall Street and its very name is anathema in 
those sections of the country where Mr. Bryan has his greatest 
strength, his supporters require no other evidence than that to 
convince them that it is against the forces of Wall Street greed 
that their champion is fighting. With extraordinary ability the 
New York World, undoubtedly the strongest and most powerful 
organ of Democracy in the country at the present time, has been 
for months carrying on a campaign to try to prevent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan at Denver next month, but to very little 
purpose ; in fact, I am inclined to think that the World has helped 
Mr. Bryan immensely. The arguments of the World make no 
appeal to the men whose belief in Mr. Bryan is that of blind faith 
rather than reason, to whom Mr. Bryan is a religion rather than 
a party leader. It is enough for them that he is opposed by 
** Wall Street”; the mere fact that a great New York newspaper 
advocates anybody rather than Mr. Bryan is all-sufficient to them 
why Mr. Bryan is alone fit to receive the nomination. In addition 
to the World New York has two newspapers of national reputation 
with all the prestige that belongs to tradition. In the past I 
have not always found it possible to agree with the opinions 
expressed by the New York Sun, especially when it endeavoured 
to create friction between the United States and England, but I 
have never disguised my admiration for its brilliancy, vigour, and 
knowledge; the perfection of its English, and the courage with 
which it has fought, even although at times I found it fighting on 
the wrong side. Ranking equally with the Sun is the Times, 
dignified, enterprising, with definite convictions and the power to 
express them in proper form. The Sun at one time was a Demo- 
cratic newspaper and the 7'mes was always one of Mr. Cleveland’s 
most vigorous supporters, and both have strong Democratic lean- 
ings, although they are now in politics independent. As neither 
has believed in the wisdom of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies both would 
support a Democratic candidate if one were available, but both 
are opposing Mr. Bryan’s nomination with fully as much vigour 
as the World. This is the situation that confronts Mr. Bryan a 
month before the Convention meets. 


But despite this opposition Mr. Bryan goes blithely on, meet- 
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ing, it is true, considerable antagonism in certain influential 
quarters but still so far in the lead forthe race for delegates that 
his nomination seems assured. If one asks how Mr. Bryan can 
be nominated in the face of the opposition of the most influential 
newspapers of the country and the equally determined opposition 
of some of the leading men in his own party, the question can 
only be answered by saying, as I have already said, that Mr. 
Bryan is really areligion with the rank and file of the Democratic 
Party. Regarding the possible outcome of the election merely as 
a mathematical problem and calculating the table of the States 
with the same impersonal detachment that a mathematician solves 
an equation, who knows that the unknown quantity conceals no 
sentiment, the result can only be worked out in defeat. The 
States that Mr. Bryan will carry are known, the States that it is 
absolutely impossible for him to carry are equally well known, 
and so are the States about which there may be some doubt, and 
no matter how the factors are arranged the result is always the 
same. This, I say, is the mathematical test, but you talk with 
Democrats who intend to vote for Mr. Bryan and they can easily 
convince themselves that States which voted against Mr. Bryan 
when twice before he was nominated will this year vote for him. 
They will tell you that Mr. Taft is not the real choice of the country 
but was simply forced upon the people by Mr. Roosevelt; that 
Mr. Bryanand not Mr. Taft represents the Radical sentiment that 
they believe to be in the majority; that both in 1896 and 1900 
Mr. Bryan was handicapped by free silver and was so maligned by 
the capitalistic Press that virtuous and respectable people believed 
him to be an immoral man who was preaching the doctrine 
of destruction, but since then they have come to know him for 
what he really is. There is undoubtedly considerable truth in 
this last statement. When Mr. Bryan was nominated for the 
first time in 1896 he was practically an unknown man, and in 
the four years succeeding he was a name rather than a per- 
sonality. But since then he has made thousands of addresses 
and speeches, many of them of an uncontroversial character 
and having no relation to politics, and he must have been listened 
to in the aggregate by millions of men and women. At the 
time of his first nomination and until the election he spoke 
only on the issue of the campaign, and when after his defeat in 
1896 he began to lay his plans for the next nomination he still 
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continued his propaganda. Butsince then he has lectured exten- 
sively, he has made many addresses before religious and educa- 
tional gatherings, and he has frequently been heard from the 
pulpit. He has in the last few years been able to reach a very 
different audience from that which in former days flocked to hear 
campaign speeches. Mr. Bryan’s supporters will tell you that the 
audiences of to-day, the congregations of various religious 
denominations, bishops and laymen assembled to discuss the 
affairs of their churches, young men and women seeking inspira- 
tion and instruction—in fact all classes of society, to whom the 
politician means very little but who have for the ethical teacher 
profound respect, are impressed by Mr. Bryan’s absolute sincerity 
and carry away with them the deep conviction that he is governed 
only by the highest motives; that personal considerations influ- 
ence him not in the slightest, and that his desire to be President 
is not to gratify his ambition but simply to be able to benefit his 
fellow men. There is an Exeter Hall in America just as there 
is in England, and if Exeter Hall now believes in Mr. Bryan 
he is by several hundred thousand votes stronger than he has 
ever been before, but whether he can count on the support 
of this element is at the present time a matter of speculation 
and not of demonstration. 


But to offset this there is one quarter in which he is weaker. 
Hitherto Mr. Bryan has had the support of Mr. William R. 
Hearst, and no matter how much the “respectable” element 
may denounce Mr. Hearst and his methods, and no matter how 
great a contempt they may have for Mr. Hearst’s newspapers 
and his peculiar code of journalistic ethics, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that Mr. Hearst is a power, and his friendship in a 
political campaign is worth having. Both in New York and 
Chicago Mr. Bryan will be confronted by a hostile press now that 
Mr. Hearst is no longer interested in Mr. Bryan’s fortunes. In 
past campaigns Mr. Hearst’s newspapers exercised great influence 
and reached a class that read no other paper. As I shall have 
other opportunities of explaining, Mr. Hearst is now devoting 
himself to splitting the Democratic vote and destroying Mr. 
Bryan’s chances. 


A. Maurice Low. 


FEMINISM IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


A Patace of Woman’s Work sounds a vainglorious title, but 
those who visit the Women’s Section at the Franco-British 
Exhibition will find some justification for the naming of it, since 
there is displayed in brief review records of women of the past, 
the work that they are doing to-day, and the organisations 
through which that work will be carried on in the future. In 
summing up the centuries and their achievements, as it were, 
under one roof, it is difficult not to see that women appear at 
last to have discovered the secret of doing effective work in 
an organised and methodical fashion; at last they are showing 
themselves capable of united and sustained efforts for a definite 
object, having realised that individual and spasmodic many 
availed nothing. 

No one denies to women the possession of qualities of the 
highest order. As rulers, few men have been more conspicuous 
than Isabella the Catholic, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of 
Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, and the late Queen Victoria. 
As soldiers none were more undaunted than Boadicea, Catherine 
Sforza, Jeanne d’Arc, or brave Dame Bankes of Corfe Castle, the 
heroine of two sieges. For learning, wit, and wisdom in their 
own period few surpassed Hypatia of Alexandria, Christina of 
Sweden, who grudged herself sleep for the sake of her studies; 
Madame du Chatelet; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; Marguerite 
de Valois; Mrs. Montagu, of whom Dr. Johnson said “She was 
the wisest where all were wise’; Marie Agnesi, the Italian 
philosopher and mathematician; Mary Somerville, the writer on 
science; Sonia Kovalefski, the great Russian mathematician. Of 
examples of courage one can cite Jean Barlass, Flora MacDonald, 
Lady Nithsdale, Madame Lavallette, Grace Darling. Was not the 
world of their day enriched and glorified by the beauty, talent, 
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and charm of Isabella Gonzaga of Mantua, Vittoria Colonna, 
Diane de Poitiers, Madame Récamier, Emma Lady Hamilton, 
the ‘*‘ beautiful’? Duchess of Devonshire, Queen Louise of Prussia, 
Madame Vigée Lebrun. 

Yet what availed it all; their wit, beauty, courage, patriotism, 
their services to art and to the State won for them no civil or 
political recognition. The other sex continued quietly to ignore 
their claims, and women even learnt contempt for themselves. 

Christina of Sweden used to say “she did not like men 
because they were men, but because they were not women!” 

Perhaps it is this secret disloyalty to their own sex which 
caused the mischief, a disloyalty bred of prejudice and tradition, 
uncombated by education on anything like a general scale. 

When women had been distinguished in the past it was 
looked upon as something quite abnormal, unaccountable, almost 
unnatural. The superiority of the male sex was accepted as an 
uncontrovertible fact. The Greeks and Romans had asserted it 
and Christianity left the question unchallenged. It is true that 
Christ Himself was sympathetic to women; but then the 
teaching of Christ is one thing and Christianity is another. 
Christianity could not help taking an Oriental complexion, for 
the first adherents of the creed were Jews, and consequently the 
official attitude of the Church was antagonistic to women. At 
the Council of Macon, held in 581, a discussion arose as to 
whether woman had a soul and formed part of humanity. 

The West has unconsciously submitted to the tyranny of the 
Kast, and the first chapter of Genesis has undoubtedly imposed 
a great injustice on one-half of the human race. If it were not 
for the Babylonian legend, according to which women came into 
existence under circumstances that denoted inferiority, an 
inferiority not shared by the females of the rest of the animal 
kingdom, woman might centuries ere this have enjoyed a civil, 
economical, and political status. It is not fanciful to suppose 
that should the opinions of certain biologists, who maintain that 
organic life in its first stages was female exons before it was 
male, be generally accepted, the question of the superiority or 
inferiority of one of the sexes would never again be discussed. 

During the Dark Ages, woman was held of small account, she 
could not fight, and men lived for little else. A century or two 
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later, Boccaccio showed by his tale of Patient Griselda how com- 
pletely, even in the days of chivalry, a man’s wife was his chattel 
to do as he pleased with, and treat with what contempt he chose. 
If during the Renaissance great ladies received the homage of 
poets and courtiers, the position of the sex as a whole remained 
unaffected by the adulation paid to a few and the mass were 
taught to be content with a condition little better than slavery. 

The question of feminism is a modern one, and the first sound 
of revolt began to be heard in England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1710,* Lady Mary Pierrepoint, then twenty years of age, 
wrote to Bishop Burnet, complaining bitterly of the kind of 
education that was considered sufficient for a young female of 
quality. She says: 


My sex is usually forbid studies of this nature (meaning politics), and folly 
reckoned so much our proper sphere, we are sooner pardoned excesses of that 
than the least pretensions to reading or good sense, our natural defects are 
every way indulged, and it is looked upon as in a degree criminal to improve 
our reason, or fancy we have any. We are taught to place all our Art in 
adorning our outward forms, and permitted without reproach, to carry that 
custom even to extravagancy, while our minds are entirely neglected, and by 
disuse of reflections, filled with nothing but the trifling objects our eyes are 
entertained with. .. , I am not now arguing for an equality of the two sexes, 
I do not doubt God and Nature have thrown us into an inferior rank—we are 
a lower part of the creation, we owe obedience and submission to the superior 
sex, and any woman who suffers her vanity and folly to deny this, rebels against 
the law of creation and indisputable order of nature. 


Bishop Burnet’s correspondent changed her views, however, 
very considerably on this point, for forty years later we find her 
expressing herself thus: 


The same Characters are formed by the same lessons, which inclines me to 
think (if I dare say it) that nature has not placed us in an inferior rank to 
men, no more than the females of other animals, where we see no distinction of 
capacity. 

This volte-face was largely due to Lady Mary’s intimacy with 
Mrs. Astell, a woman of great celebrity in her day, who in 1709 
had published a work entitled Serious Proposal to the Ladies. In 
this the authoress advocated the establishment of a Church of 
England Institution, which should serve at once as a place of 


* She afterwards married Edward Wortley Montagu. 
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religious retirement and an academy of learning. The proposal 
met with some support in high quarters. An anonymous donor 
(said by some to be Queen Anne, by others Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings) offered £10,000, but afterwards withdrew the sum at 
the instigation of Bishop Burnet, who was afraid the public 
might denounce the scheme of a woman’s college, as savouring 
too much of Popery and the monastic life. Addison and Steele 
finally demolished any possibility of its success by pouring on it 
pages of ridicule in the Tatler. 

A circumstance that undoubtedly tended to open Lady Mary’s 
eyes to the disabilities under which women suffered was her 
residence in the East (her husband was for two years Ambassador 
in Turkey), where she realised how entirely Western views of 
existence in regard to the sexes have been coloured by Hastern 
habits of thought. 

From Constantinople Lady Mary not only brought back 
views on feminism, but the system of inoculation against 
smallpox, which proves her to have had an open mind. 

The eighteenth century was not to close without a further 
effort being made on behalf of women’s civil, economic, and 
political liberties, and public attention was attracted to the 
question by the appearance of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication 
of the Rights of Women. The volume was translated into French 
and German, and went through many editions, raising a storm of 
controversy and bringing its authoress into notoriety. Mary 
Wollstonecraft was the wife of William Godwin, a connection 
which threw her into the society of all that was most advanced in 
socialistic and revolutionary ideas. What Godwin, Robert Owen, 
and Thompson in England, and Fourier and St. Simon in France, 
claimed as the Rights of Man, Mary Wollstonecraft claimed equally 
for Woman. 

In demanding the Franchise, she argues that the lawis absurd 
which makes a unit of a man and his wife, and then by an easy 
transition of only making the man responsible, the wife is reduced 
to a cypher. Not only a civil and political existence does she 
vindicate for women, but also an economically independent one 
by opening out for them opportunities for work. 

Horace Walpole, with superb contempt in a letter to Hannah 
More, speaks of Mary Wollstonecraft as “that hyena in petti- 
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coats,’ drawing a comparison very flattering to his correspondent 
between her methods and those of the more violent reformer, and 
showing the orthodox attitude assumed by the anti-feminist. 

Hannah More’s works on education and religion poured from 
the Press during the whole of a long and very active life, nor were 
they without an excellent effect on her generation. It was in a 
great measure owing to her that pedagogy as the Germans love 
to call it in technical terms, began to take shape as an art 
worthy of deep study. The battle for education was fought, and 
well fought, by others than Hannah More. Harriet Martineau 
was an able champion of her sex, and Sarah Trimmer, of whom 
such a charming picture (said to be) by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was sold recently at Christie’s. What these ladies did for the 
advancement of learning, Elizabeth Fry did for the welfare of 
female prisoners, and Florence Nightingale for hospital reform. 
These eminent women were the pioneers of the philanthropic 
work that, to the credit of Englishwomen, occupies so great a 
portion in the avocations of the sex; what they began has been 
zealously carried on. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every village in 
England proves that women are the most practical agents in the 
work of social reform, and have initiated some of the best 
schemes that deal with social difficulties. A glance at the 
Englishwoman’s Year-book should suffice to convince one that, 
placed as women now are, in possession of fairly equal civil 
rights, with good educational advantages, and opportunities for 
remunerative employment, the battle for feminism is half-won. 
Economic independence is within the grasp of the sex, and once 
that is attained everything that is worth fighting for is achieved, 
and woman will at last arrive at the full development of the 
power and intelligence she possesses. 


If one turns to examine the position in France, one is struck 
by the fact that feminism is hardly as yet a matter of “‘ practical 
politics,” and has taken no hold on popular feeling. The fact is 
that though legally women occupy a much inferior status to 
men, in practice they constitute the superior sex. They are 
the “power behind the throne,” and both in the family and in 
business relations undoubtedly enjoy greater consideration than 
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English women. There are unwritten laws in their favour. It 
was not always so, of course, and one must go back in the 
history of the sex to discover the growth of their influence. 

Chivalry, knight-errantry, the quixotic devotion of a knight 
for his lady, the “culte”’ of woman took deep root in France 
and raised the status of women, while it kept them dependent, 
hindered their development, and chained them with the silken 
toils of love and adoration. The whole raison d’étre of chivalry 
lay in the assumption of woman’s weakness and man’s strength, 
his ability to defend and protect her from other men! In 
gratitude for this protection woman was to be content to con- 
secrate her whole life, her beauty and brains, to enhance man’s 
well-being; were he a soldier, she was to buckle on his sword 
and applaud his prowess; were he a poet, she must keep his 
inspirations at fever heat; were he an artist, it was her privilege 
to stimulate his imagination. 

But even as early as the fourteenth century, there are to 
be found works written in apology for the cause of women, the 
most celebrated of which was the Cité des Dames by 
Christina of Pisa. This Christina was Italian by birth, but 
came at the age of five to France. She was a marvel of erudi- 
tion, and has a place in history as poet, historian, and moralist. 
She died in 1430. 

Properly speaking, the Renaissance was the cradle of 
feminism. Women’s virtue and intelligence were sung by the 
poetess Modeste Depuis in her Mérite des Femmes and by 
Marie de Romieu in her Discours de excellence de la Femme. 

The sixteenth century was, moreover, the century of Marguérite 
de Valois, sister of Francois I., known also as Marguérite de 
Navarre, authoress, philosopher, student, and art patron, exercis- 
ing to the full that independence to which her quick intellect and 
enlightened taste entitled her. She lived surrounded by men of 
letters, poets, and painters, able from her position to extend pro- 
tection to such divers protégés as Rabelais, Clément Marot, Amyot, 
Bonaventure Desperiers, Clouet, and even Calvin the Reformer. 
The same réle was played by the brilliant Diane de Poitiers, with 
whose name are associated the works of art she inspired, the 
two Dianes of Jean Goujon, the Nymphe of Benvenuto, the 
Divinités chasseresses of Primaticcio. France owes to Diane 
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that the Renaissance enriched the country with countless treasures 
in architecture, in painting, and sculpture, for the woman who, at 
the age of (nearly) fifty captured the heart of Henri II., used her 
influence to promote the just-awakened love of art in the whole 
nation. 

In 1529 that strange personage, Cornelius Agrippa, surnamed 
in hisday Hermes Trismegistus, uniting in himself the characters 
of soldier, doctor of medicine, professor of Hebrew and theology, 
chemist, and astrologer, published a treatise in Latin entitled 
De nobilitate et precellentia feminet sexus. His boldly asserted 
theory was that the female sex physiologically, intellectually, and 
morally was the superior of the male. The next writer to pursue 
the theme was the learned Mlle. de Gourmay, for whom Mon- 
taigne had suchadmiration. She maintained that nature intended 
no rivalry between the sexes, and admitted neither the supe- 
riority of the one nor the inferiority of the other. Female pre- 
tensions had risen to such a point that society in general found 
them ridiculous, and Moliére raised the laugh against them in his 
Femmes Savantes, which appeared in 1672, at the same time 
softening his satire by the admission, put into the mouth of 
one of the characters “that a woman may very well know 
something of everything.” 

The challenge thus given was taken up on behalf of the women 
by Poullain de la Barre, in a volume called The Equality of the 
Sexes. To justify his argument, the French public had only to 
call to mind the achievements of some of the heroines of the 
Fronde, the valiant Duchesse de Montpensier, known as the 
“Grande Mademoiselle,’ whose presence of mind saved Condé’s 
army at the battle of the Faubourg St. Antoine, or the beautiful 
and courageous Duchesse de Longueville, sister, and worthily so, 
of the great Condé himself. 

With the reign of Louis XIV. little progress was made in the 
development of feminism, though never perhaps was the influence 
of women, for good or for evil, more predominant. The cause of 
education had its champion, however, in Mme. de Maintenon, 
through whose initiative the school of St. Cyr was founded for 
the benefit of young ladies of good family. 

Outside the Court circle, undoubtedly the most remarkable 
personage socially was Ninon de I’Enclos, the Aspasia of France, 
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whose house was frequented alike by “ grands seigneurs”’ and 
men of letters, whilst at the Hotel de Rambouillet the Marquise 
de Rambouillet presided over a society which made a “culte”’ of 
the purity of the French language, and numbered amongst them- 
selves the blue-stockings of Paris. Mme. de Sevigné, whose 
counterpart in English literature is Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
shone conspicuously in this group. 

It would be too long to enumerate the women whose salons 
were the meeting-ground for the learning, wit, and philosophy of 
France, during the years preceding the Revolution, salons where 
Englishmen, such as Hume, Gibbon, Horace Walpole, the learned 
and distinguished of every country were known and honoured as 
guests. Before clubs existed, men loved to frequent the drawing- 
rooms of such ladies as Mme. du Deffand, Mlle. de l’Espinasse, 
Mme. de Tencin, and hungry encyclopzdists gathered gladly round 
the board of the ever-generous Mme. Geoffrin. 

Rousseau owed much to women all through his career and 
always showed them the worst side of his character. 

In Emile, the book that influenced his generation as much as 

any work of the day, he dealt a blow at feminism. ‘‘ Woman,” 
he said, “ was formed by nature for man.” ‘She should be kept 
in a state of mental inferiority. She need know little, and that 
little is to be of a nature pleasing to man.” ‘The wife ought to 
be of the same religion as her husband, for though the religion 
should be false, that docility which induces her to submit to the 
order of nature, takes away in the sight of God the criminality 
of error.” No wonder Mme. d’Epinay, the learned lady who 
sheltered Rousseau so long, did not relish this doctrine, yet such 
was the infatuation in France for the “ Apostle of Nature,” as 
he was called, that we find Mme. de Stael even applauding him; 
and opposition to his dangerous sentiments finds expression only 
in the writings of the one woman whose mental development 
showed itself in advance of her contemporaries by at least a 
century. This was Mary Wollstonecraft. 

The Revolution came, and with it an opportunity of doing 
justice in a new constitution to that half of the community who 
had suffered inarticulately under the old régime. Were women 
to have a status under the new order of things? Talleyrand had 
published a pamphlet on National Education, in which he laid 
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down that to see one-half of the human race excluded by the 
other from all participation in Government was a_ political 
phenomenon that, according to abstract principles, it was 
impossible to explain. Would he now come forward as the 
champion of women’s rights? A petition signed by many women 
asking for the suffrage and the right to elect one of their number 
to represent them was actually drawn up and presented to the 
king during the early phase of the Revolution. Condorcet, 
the philosopher, spoke in support of it; Sieyés proclaimed 
the equality of the two sexes in the political sphere, but the 
petition did not commend itself to the National Assembly, which 
rejected it with scorn. The heroines of the Revolution, Olympe 
de Gouges, Théroigne de Méricourt, Rose Lacombe, Madame 
Roland, were allowed to suffer for their opinions, but were 
denied political emancipation. Yet it was a woman’s hand that 
put an end to the tyrant Marat, Charlotte Corday, ‘‘]’Ange de 
) Assassinat,’’ as Lamartine called her, and a woman too whose 
influence ended the reign of terror, the beautiful Mme. Tallien, 
‘Notre Dame de Thermidor.” Of all those who played a part in 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic days, Mme. de Staél may claim 
to be the greatest, from an intellectual point of view, perhaps 
the greatest of her sex of all times. Her reputation is as high 
now, as during her lifetime, when she enjoyed the homage of the 
civilised world. 

If a woman is sufficiently gifted, highly placed or beautiful, 
liberty of action is accorded her, her individuality has scope in 
which to develop, and no woman such as those we have mentioned 
need clamour for emancipation. It is on behalf of the rank and 
file of the sex that the battle-cry is raised and needs constant 
reiteration. 

This was the point of view taken by the Socialist School of 
Saint Simon, who in 1830 published a manifesto in which they 
proclaimed their attitude towards women. “ Christianity has 
released women from servitude, but has condemned her to reli- 
gious, political, and civil inferiority; the Saint Simonians have 
announced her emancipation—they have not (as had been 
asserted) abolished the sacred law of marriage proclaimed by 
Christianity.” Strengthened by this support, such writers as 
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of whom Renan said she was “‘almost a man of genius,” carried 
on the campaign. But it is within the last ten years, and thanks 
to the review La Fronde, founded in 1897 by Mme. Durand and 
edited by her, that feminism really began to gain ground in 
public opinion. Its adversaries are found to have been mistaken, 
ridicule falls flat, the subject engages the serious attention of the 
sociologist and legislator. 

Married women in France do not yet possess full civil rights 
in the eyes of the law. A married woman is still a “minor,” 
but the old “Code Napoléon,” which imposes this disability, is 
no longer regarded as quite infallible, and many are of opinion 
that it is time to modify its provisions where they concern 
property and rights of married women. A strong feeling exists 
that from a civil standpoint a woman should be her husband’s 
equal, and quite recently the Chamber of Deputies voted a 
measure by which a married woman should be entitled to dispose 
of her own earnings. 

Much progress has been made lately in the education given 
to girls. The first ‘“‘Lyceés de jeunes filles” were started in 
1880, and the success they met with led to an immediate addition 
to the number in Paris and the provinces. The serious character 
of the studies pursued, both in science and literature, attracts 
more and more students every year. France has her female 
doctors, her female barristers, and professors of science and 
art. 

Amongst modern novelists none is more widely read than 
Marcelle Tinayre. Mme. Sevérine is a journalist as well as an 
orator of no little vigour and charm. She is identified with the 
revolutionary party, and does not disguise her sympathy for 
Anarchists. As hostess of an important salon during the “Gam- 
betta” régime, Mme. Adam played a great part, and influenced 
public opinion through the medium of the Nouvelle Revue, of 
which she was both founder and editor. 

To the roll of honour in science must be added the name of 
Mme. Curie, the wife of the eminent discoverer of radium, who 
succeeded her husband in the chair of Physics held by him at 
the time of his death; nor can one omit from the list of 
distinguished women the intrepid Mme. du Gast, a pioneer in the 
navigation of motor-boats, 
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Though one can amply demonstrate that French women 
have reached a very high point of mental development, they 
remain for all that very indifferent on the subject of ‘‘ Women’s 
Rights.” For civil rights they are inclined to make an effort, 
for political rights they have little ambition. It is true that in 
1901 there came into existence a ‘‘Conseil National des Femmes 
Francaises,’ which a few months after its foundation affiliated 
itself to the International Council of Women formed in 1888 at 
Washington. Recently the association drew up a_ petition 
demanding for women the right to vote; it ran as follows: 

The National Council of French Women, whose members number 78,000, 
and whose vbject is the amelioration of women’s position economically, socially, 
and politically, have protested on several occasions against their exclusion from 
the franchise, 

Women, like men, are responsible to society for their actions, like men 
therefore, they should have the right to represent their views in regard to 
public as well as private affairs. 

Forced, as men are, to obey the law, they should also have a share in 
making it. 

Liable like men, to pay taxes, they cannot without injustice be any longer 
deprived of all contro] over public funds. 

Responsible as wife and mother she ought to be in a position to assure the 
future of her family. 

For these reasons— 

The undersigned demand that the suffrage should be extended to women on 
the same conditions as to men. 

The case for Woman’s Suffrage could not be better put; 
logically there is nothing more to be said, and it is likely that 
the privilege sought by the few will shortly be accorded to all, 
both in England and France. It may prove, indirectly, a benefit 
to the community by stimulating a sense of responsibility and a 
desire for a sound practical education. 


VIoLET Stuart WORTLEY. 


MR. OLIVER’S “ ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON ”* 


Mr. Ottver has been well advised in publishing a popular 
edition of his book of 1906 on Alexander Hamilton, because it 
is one eminently suited to the needs of the present day. Sir 
John Seeley, in his time, was never weary of impressing upon 
the youth of Cambridge that the real value of history consists 
in learning to apply the experience of the past to the policy of 
the present. If it were not for this fruit of study one would be 
inclined to sympathise with the man who when history was 
quoted to him, especially when it was quoted against him, was 
accustomed to say “let bygones be bygones.” There are two 
views of the course of this world’s affairs. One, and the more 
stimulating, is that man is largely the master of his fate, the 
other, seductive in its way, is that his fate is entirely the master 
of him, that, as has been said, ‘‘ circumstances are in the saddle 
and ride man.’ For practical purposes we are bound to accept 
the former hypothesis, and we may hope that it is the sound 
one. By this faith we have to live. 

Every reader, whether agreeing with Mr. Oliver’s views or 
not, must have been struck by the extraordinary freshness and 
originality of the book. The reason is that the author is one of 
that too rare class, a man of business who can write and 
generalise. There is an unhappy division between real know- 
ledge and power of expressing it. One sees that in novels. 
The men who have experience of real life, solicitors, doctors, 
priests, soldiers, and the like, are unable to write, often pre- 
vented from writing by professional rules or professional second 


* Alexander Hamilton. An Essay on American Union, by Frederick Scott 
Oliver. New Edition. Constable & Co, 1907. 6s. net. 
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nature. The men who can write are usually devoid of real 
experience. The conduct of business breeds a habit of mind 
just the contrary to that required for writing a book. A book 
requires long and continuous thought and effort directed towards 
a single end; all business consists in taking up one matter for 
five minutes, another for ten, a third for thirty, and so forth. 
It is encouraging but astonishing that Mr. Oliver, while acting all 
the time as one of the chiefs of a large commercial business, 
should have been able to write a book in the most excellent 
style, brimming with original thought and wide and general 
views. But a man who can do this at all will write a better 
book than any professor, on history and politics at least. His 
theories are at every moment corrected by realities. Mr. Oliver 
has himself explained this in words which cannot be bettered. 

“In the moulding of Hamilton’s great character the count- 
ing-house of Nicholas Cruger and the campaigns of Washington 
were the severest and the best influences, for both called upon 
him in harsh tones to be certain that his words corresponded 
with some fact and were not merely words. The questioning of 
such experiences will take no denial; and the man who, possess- 
ing high gifts of thought and eloquence, finds himself forced by 
circumstances to endure their relentless catechism, may hope to 
enjoy his reward by escaping for ever from the bondage of 
phrases.” 

From this point of view the experience of a man of com- 
mercial or manufacturing business is better than that of a 
permanent official, although the latter is more closely connected 
with actual transactions of Government. The official is part of 
a system so devised that responsibility falls heavily nowhere. 
If, for instance, in the result of a false theory of shipbuilding, 
a ship of war is badly made in national shipyards, no individual 
suffers in the way that an individual shipbuilder would suffer, 
who by building bad ships damaged his reputation and emptied 
his pockets. The bill which experience always sends in for her 
valuable teaching is borne by the public, a vague entity 
which cannot learn the lesson. Permanent officials moreover 
are prevented by the unwritten laws of their profession from 
writing on political subjects until they are retired, torpefied by a 
persicn, ard tco old and worn out to write anything more 
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thought-exciting than personal reminiscences of departed chiefs 
and colleagues. Mr. Oliver has the advantage of a Scottish 
brain, improved by three years at Cambridge, the true nursery 
of free and bold English thought and discussion, and by some 
study of practical law, and schooled by subsequent world- 
wide transactions in a line akin to that in which Mr. Cobden 
arrived at conclusions fairly consonant, if not too hard 
pressed, with the interests of England at, and only during, 
a certain period of her history. Mr. Oliver’s “Letters by a 
Draper”? and “His Letter to the Bishop of Hereford” were 
among the very best contributions to that fiscal controversy 
which began in 1903 and has now somewhat died away, so far 
as regards general argument, since every thinker has arrived at 
his conviction on one side or the other, and all that remains 
is to win the battle by convincing the many by broad argu- 
ments intelligible to men who have not time or power for 
appreciating subtler reasons. 

Mr. Oliver in taking Alexander Hamilton for his hero has 
incidentally made interesting a period of American history which, 
after the clash of the War of Independence, always had a dull 
look, just as Macaulay made interesting the uninviting period 
immediately succeeding the Revolution of 1688. Why has he 
taken this period? It is because the events of our own day 
have made it specially engaging. Then, as now on a larger 
scale, arose the old question which Dante fought against the 
Guelf faction of his day, Shall there be an empire or a mere 
congeries of disunited States? Also that other kindred question 
—Is it the business of Government to guide the path and control 
the character of a nation, or is this duty to be left to the free 
play of the forces of nature, “enlightened ”’ self-interest, and the 
rest? Centrifugal and centripetal forces underlie everything 
in heaven and earth, but at some points of history, and indi- 
vidual history also, their contest is best discerned. Things hang 
together as a mind or character is influenced by one more than 
the other of these profound forces. If a man is a “ Unionist”’ 
he is also likely to be at once, or in the long run, an Imperialist, 
an adherent of a great Church, a believer in a strong Government 
control over commercial and social policy, in national military 
training. He is nearer to the pole of Socialism as the Radical is 
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to that of anarchy. If either force completely conquered it would 
be death by one of two opposite processes, and if during one 
period one force has too much prevailed, it is necessary, in order 
to rectify the balance, that the opposite force should come into 
dominant operation. Such a moment it was when Hamilton 
fought his political fight in America. Such an epoch came 
again in 1903 when Mr. Chamberlain sounded the first trumpet 
below the walls of Jericho. 

The American Revolution coincided with the opening of the 
European period of latsser-faire, the destruction of old forms and 
empires; social, economic, and political disintegration. The 
positive creation of this period of destruction was the origination 
of new forms to suit national existences freed at the expense of 
empires; of these the American Republic was the first. At the 
opening of the period the emancipation of the individual from 
the thraldom of old social, economic, religious, and political 
powers was being preached in very different ways by Rousseau 
and by Adam Smith. The doctrine was in the air, and it was 
soon made manifest in the excesses of the French Revolution. 
In France the practical manifestations, after a brief period of 
mad excess, were curbed by a soldier whose breeding and educa- 
tion in war had taught him the relation between words and facts, 
and who had conceived a well-founded hatred for phraseurs 
and idéologues. In America the same spirit prevailed and 
before, during and after the War of Independence produced a 
magnificent crop of false ideas and verbiage as to rights, personal 
rights, State rights, in opposition to anything savouring of strong 
central Government. It was this spirit which Hamilton in 
America, like Bonaparte in France, encountered in full career, in 
the very moment of its triumph after the overthrow of the 
mildest of all tyrannies, that of George III. It had to be 
curbed if the union of the United States was to be anything 
more than a feverish nightmare. The windy force against 
which Hamilton fought found its best embodiment in Jefferson, 
and Mr. Oliver’s book has its centre in the conflict between 
Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian ideas. It was the eternal conflict 
between the men who build on the rock of facts and those who 
build on the sand of theories, between those who look at things 
as they are and those who look at things not as they are, nor 
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even as they ought to be, but as they would like them to be, 
between the visionaries of the real and the visionaries of phan- 
tasms. Men of the Jefferson kind, like the dog in the fable, lose 
the substance in trying to grasp the shadow. 

It was due to the intellect and drive of Hamilton, the 
character and instinctive good sense of George Washington, and 
to the necessities of the time, that essential sovereignty was in 
the year 1789 firmly vested in a Federal Government and Legis- 
lature. It was inadequate, if not to the requirements of that 
time, certainly to those of the future, being founded upon the 
wrong principle of specific definition of the functions of the 
Federal power, and the abandonment to the States of all those 
not specifically defined. It was too rigid, created as it was in 
an Age which believed in absolute and eternal verities in the 
wrong way and had not learnt the doctrine of development of 
transient forms. The virtual impossibility of amending it by 
peaceful methods cost America a tremendous civil war. Hamilton 
got the most that he could, but the resisting power was too 
great, and the American Constitution was launched with abso- 
lutely the minimum of necessary sovereignty vested in the 
Federal Government. The founders of the Canadian Constitution 
of 1867 took salutary warning from the example; those of the 
Australian Constitution followed it too closely. 

Hamilton’s conception of the constitution was closely con- 
nected with his financial and economic ideas. He desired 
to secure the strength of the sovereign authority because he 
believed in strong national policy. As Mr. Oliver strikingly 
shows—it is the real essence of his book—Hamilton aimed at the 
welfare of the hive in the first place and not at that of the 
individual bee, indeed was ready, within limits, to sacrifice the 
individual bee to the interests of the hive, present and future. 
There was nothing in the least original in his view of trade 
policy, it was that held till then by almost all statesmen, semper 
et ubique et ab omnibus, it was the catholic economic doctrine, 
hardly challenged till the end of the eighteenth century, and not 
seriously departed from in practice until the middle of the nine- 
teenth. It was the doctrine of the regulation of trade with a 
view to the health, strength, and economic self-reliance of nations. 
Hamilton’s “method was to arrive at a balance between the 
production of food and raw materials on the one hand, and 
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manufactures, shipping, and other forms of commerce upon the 
other. It was possible in his opinion, with the prudent assist- 
ance of legislation, to come speedily to a point at which all the 
necessities of life and instruments of labour, and even the greater 
part of the luxuries that were in common demand, should be 
supplied from the fields and farms, the mines, mills, and work- 
shops of the new Republic. A nation which was content to 
drift along the path of least resistance must suffer the incon- 
veniences and dangers of a lopsided development.” With a 
territory so large and varied as that of the United States, 
Hamilton’s idea was not beyond the possibility of realisation. 
Those of us who accept the preferential trade policy as a means 
towards the strength and development of the British Empire are 
led by the same star, with a far greater horizon. 

That a nation should be strong for purposes of war and 
peace, that capital and labour should find useful occupation, 
that the conditions of life and work should be healthy, that the 
extremes of poverty and wealth should be avoided, and that 
welfare should be sufficient and fairly spread—these are objects 
common to all statesmen and parties. The universal view which 
Hamilton accepted, and to which Mr. Oliver gives the most full 
and lucid expression, was that the Government of a nation can 
do as much to secure all this as a landowner can do to improve 
his land by resisting or turning to useful purposes the blind and 
non-moral forces of nature. The opposite view which sprang up 
in the eighteenth century, in consequence of unwise and in- 
efficient action by incompetent and ill-informed Governments 
like those of the Bourbon dynasties, was that in this best of all 
possible worlds, so far as it was not marred by man’s foolish 
interference, the force of nature called “ self-interest,” if left 
entirely to itself in the sphere of trade and industry, would bring 
to pass the wealth of nations and the welfare of individuals. 
This theory is paradoxical, contrary to man’s instinct and to the 
whole of his experience in incessant wrestling with natural forces, 
and it bears every note of a deviation caused by transient and 
local circumstances. Never was it enthusiastically received in 
any country except the United Kingdom; it has now been 
abandoned by every country except the United Kingdom, and 


even here it has been rejected in the case of much social and 
labour legislation. 
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Mr. Oliver points out that which happened in America. 
The opponents of Hamilton’s ideas came into power and held it 
for long. They did not adopt the full negative policy, but neither 
did they fully carry out Hamilton’s scheme. They ‘showed at 
first a futile hesitation, and in the end a riotous extravagance, 
owing to their inability to see the problem as a whole. The fine 
symmetry and the noble purpose which existed in the mind of 
Hamilton were entirely missed. Under the shelter of his name, 
what he dreaded most has come to pass, and the advantage of 
interests and of classes has been preferred to the well-being of 
the nation.” Feeble and partial dallyings with Free Trade ended 
in the McKinley tariff. Here there is a real lesson for us. We 
have the advantage of possessing a Free Trade system so complete 
that the ground is clear for the harmonious and rational edifice 
of a new system. The true and serious objection to a departure 
from Free Trade principles, felt so strongly by men of high 
character like Lord Hugh Cecil, is that the door will be opened to 
the invasion and degradation of political life by selfish interests, 
and that this price is one too heavy to pay for any national 
benefits which may be obtained. Let them take care lest, by 
delaying a complete, well-thought-out, and well-balanced scheme, 
they make this result certain. If they succeed in damming the 
stream too long, instead of assisting to dig safe channels for its 
guidance, they may cause a destructive flood. Protection is a 
good servant in strong hands, such as those of Bismarck and his 
successors, but a bad master. Especially in a democratic consti- 
tution it will require strong management, and one advantage of 
the preferential or Imperial side of the matter is that it will enable 
statesmen to curb excessive demands for local or national protec- 
tion. The result may be deadly if regulation of trade is restored 
not as a complete and well-thought-out system, but piecemeal, to 
conciliate here and there each powerful and vote-commanding 
industry. There is, however, another side to the question. I do 
not remember to have seen this neglected point of view put more 
clearly and succinctly than it has been put by Mr. Oliver. 

‘The action of the State ought to be guided calmly to one 
end—the advantage of the whole in the present and in the future. 
All men are agreed that appeals from any class for favour should 
be coldly regarded. What has not been so generally perceived is 
that the complementary duty is of equal force; that prayers for 
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Government to stand still, to hold its hand, and to abstain from 
interference with existing conditions, lest a benefit should thereby 
accrue to some interest or industry, must be ruled by the same 
tests and as resolutely set aside upon the same grounds.” 

If men would follow the rule respice finem they would not 
be deluded by the hollow maxim that a tax on an article of 
consumption is bad if the whole difference which it makes in the 
price of the article does not flow into the exchequer. There isno 
such facile test of fiscal right and wrong. It is right that Govern- 
ment should arrange its fiscal policy broadly with a view to 
maintaining a fair balance of national life and development. It 
is wrong that Government should protect special trades for the 
express purpose of conciliating special support. It is equally 
wrong that Government should be estopped from carrying out a 
large policy for the good of the nation on the ground that some 
more special advantage may incidentally accrue to a particular 
class—to farmers, say, or landowners. If too much advantage 
from a commercial policy accrues to too small a number of 
individuals, this result is due to defects in our social system, for 
which, so far as necessary, remedies can be found. If in the 
middle of the nineteenth century there had been a much larger 
number of small freeholders or long-lease tenants on English 
land, it may be doubted whether there would have been so com- 
plete a repeal of the corn laws. 

In the concluding part of his book, Mr. Oliver compares the 
success of the American Federalists in establishing the organic 
union of the thirteen original States, with the failure, so far, of 
the self-governing States composing the white part of the British 
Empire to enter into real organic union. They are still little more 
than closely allied States recognising the same King. Railways, 
swift steamships, and telegraphs, he points out, have made the 
inhabitants of the Empire nearer to each other in point of 
speed of communication than were those of the American States 
in 1789; though it is, on the other hand, probable that men of 
the same race divided by oceans will never fuse so completely as 
men of the same race living on unbroken land. He recognises that 
the thing which is harder to deal with in our own case than in 
that of the Americans is nationality. ‘‘The long growth and 
establishment of the States which must be parties to the intended 
union, areat the same time our hardest problem and our strongest 
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hope. Between the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
vention of Philadelphia there was an interval of only twelve 
years; between the War of Independence and the present time 
a period of a century and a quarter has elapsed. Hamilton had 
to deal with saplings that could be pleached and trained. Our 
task is with older and tougher timber. If the British Colonies 
possess a less definite sovereignty than the thirteen States, they 
are much more certainly independent nations.” It may be added 
that they are much less homogeneously composed. Mr. Oliver 
adds, *‘ As a result of the wisdom of Whigs and Tories during the 
nineteenth century, our self-governing Colonies are independent 
nations in all but name; or perhaps it would be more true to say, 
in all but their loyalty to the idea of an United Empire, which is 
in no sense the work either of Whigs or Tories, but of destiny. 
The situation is vastly more complex than that of the American 
States, and being more complex it demands a simpler solution.” 

The situation is more complex, and the necessity of closer 
union, although profound, is less obviously urgent. The union 
of the American States corresponded more nearly with the federal 
unions which have taken place in Canada and Australia, and 
which is rapidly approaching in South Africa. In these cases the 
obvious need for common defence, customs, union, communica- 
tions, is the wind before which statesmen are able to bring the 
ship to port, notwithstanding the opposing tide of State feeling. 

Mr. Oliver wrote his book a little before the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1907, when the air was full of projects for closer 
imperial union. The Conference showed that definite projects 
must be postponed. Nevertheless, the Imperial Conference itself 
is now more than ever before an established fact, and the wording 
of its first Resolution constituted a real step in development. 
The Council of the Empire exists, and, as time goes on, will 
acquire strength and substance. Vires acquirit eundo. 

As to trade relations within the Empire, that battle was 
virtually decided when the most stable political party in the 
United Kingdom was committed to the restoration upon a higher 
plane of the old English policy. We have our Hamiltons of this 
movement. Mr. Chamberlain supplied the first emotional impulse 
and daring origination, and Lord Milner, by his speeches, has 
placed the attack upon the true intellectual basis. The universal 
Fiee Trade idea was powerful when no rival idea was in the field, 
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but it has now encountered one stronger than itselfi—that of the 
unity and might of the Empire. Ideas, as Mr. Oliver observes, 
can only be fought by ideas, and, it may be added, the idea will 
win which incarnates itself in the most visible and definite form. 

There is every sign of a change of tide, and it can hardly 
be doubted that at the next Imperial Conference in 1911 the 
United Kingdom will be represented by a Government able 
consistently with its own declared principles to meet the request 
put forward, as it has been thrice and as it will be once more, 
by all the other free Governments of the Empire. Nor will any 
subsequent Government be able to reverse the policy, for it will 
rest on the ground both of financial necessities at home and of 
agreement, express or implied, with the other Governments. 
This financial reform is the key of the situation. Special trade 
relations, once established, will supply future Imperial Con- 
ferences with more substantial food for deliberation; this fact 
will in its turn enhance the importance of their discussions and 
decisions, and so we shall escape from our vicious circles and 
move in a virtuous spiral towards the embodiment, in suitable 
forms, of the Will and Mind of the British Empire. This seems 
the way if times remain calm; if the Empire has to engage in a 
great and prolonged struggle, organic union might come by other 
and swifter methods. 

“The final question with us, as with Hamilton, is how we 
may convert a voluntary league of states, terminable upon a 
breath, into a firm union.” It is, I think, a poetic exaggeration 
to say that the league as it stands is terminable at a breath, nor 
do I think that the union is likely in our days, at any rate, to 
be effected, after the Hamiltonian method, by any written con- 
stitution. But the whole of Mr. Oliver’s discussion of this 
immensely important subject is most fruitful and stimulating. 
Those who have not read the book before should read it, and 
those who have read it should read it again. Itshould especially 
be in the hands of the University youth throughout the Empire, 
for it is a book which clears the mind of cant, that insidious 
disease to which generous and unwary young intellects are apt 
to falla prey. Things are studied in the nude and divested of 
their academic attire. Even those who take little interest in 
political problems might enjoy this book on account of its sound 
and yet very original style, which in its ease, freshness, and use 
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of real imagery recalls that which a Cambridge contemporary 
of Mr. Oliver’s, Mr. Walter Raleigh, has applied to another field 
of thought. Looked at as a mere study of historical characters 
it is delightful. The pictures drawn of Hamilton himself, of 
Madison, that “‘good man in the most intolerable sense,” of 
Jefferson ‘‘who died as he had lived in the odour of phrases,” 
and above all of Aaron Burr, the genial and beautifully-mannered 
political partisan, who shot Hamilton dead, are triumphs of 
delineation, nor has a more attractive sketch been made than 
that of George Washington, perhaps the greatest country gentle- 
man of English race, who really did make the sacrifice for a 
generation hardly worthy of it, or of him. 

“What perhaps weighed upon him most heavily (in the year 
1783) was not so much any doubt of the result as the peril of 
his most cherished desire. He wished to live the rest of his days 
as a country gentleman, mending and enjoying his estate. He 
loved his wide plantations, green forests, and majestic river. 
The struggle with Nature for an antagonist delighted his great 
heart by its arduous intensity, its compatibility with silence, its 
freedom from the restlessness of camps and cities and the affairs 
of men. But gradually it became clear that no union could ever 
be obtained without him; and when it was at length obtained 
that no man but he could properly start it on its course; and 
afterwards, that no man but he could continue it with safety. 
So in the end there remained barely three years for a reward to 
one who cared less than most men for the prizes of ambition, 
and loved to watch the seasons in his country home more 
than to lead victorious armies or to be a ruler over a great 
nation.” 

That is well and finely written. It is in such reluctant rulers 
that nations find their best security, because men like these, 
having no personal ambition, cannot sacrifice any principle to it, 
and because they retain sanity in political life, so maddening an 
arena to those who seek to advance themselves. Agricultura 
proxima sapientiae. A man who most delights in his country 
estate sees things in their true proportions. He is aware that 
politics are made for man and not man for politics, he under- 
stands the nature of things, and he knows what makes the 
strength of nations and what is the true end of Government. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 


IN THE GRAN CHACO OF PARAGUAY 


Ir you ride on to the hills behind the town of Asuncion at the 
hour of sunset, and stop to breathe your horse on the summit, for 
the heat is still intense, the scene before you will perhaps repay 
the exertion. Flocks of green parrots are flying swiftly home- 
wards chattering shrilly as they go, and the air is heavy with the 
mingled scent of jasmine and roses. Before you undulating slopes 
of vivid green stretch from your feet down into the valley beyond 
through which flows the river Paraguay with steadfast irresistible 
power. What strange sights may be seen from its broad bosom 
as it passes through the wild lands of Bolivia and Paraguay! 
Wandering tribes of Indians come down to its banks to hunt and 
fish, and strange fierce beasts from the forest lap its waters as it 
flows undisturbed in its course down to the great city of Buenos 
Ayres, the Paris of Spanish America. On the other side of the 
river, stretching far away to where the sun is setting and envelop- 
it in its soft red light, is the Gran Chaco, the happy hunting- 
ground of the Indian, hereditary lord of all these lands, living 
almost as undisturbed by civilisation as he did a thousand years 
ago, his bow and arrows his only equipment, and nature’s pre- 
serves before him to hunt and fish as the desire takes him. What 
man shall call him unhappy! In the old times the Jesuits pene- 
trated far into the interior, and built stations which are to-day 
overgrown by the thick impenetrable jungle and forest, whose 
branches thickly twining over the scanty ruins form a monument 
for the bones of these intrepid explorers. Indian tradition 
remembers the good Fathers, though it has forgotten what they 
came to teach. But their memories go still further back, for at 
night over the camp fires they will still talk of the invincible 
white men whose breasts their arrows and spears could not pierce, 
recalling the armoured Spaniards of the Conquest. They also 
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speak of a great toldo, or camp, far away to the Hast, whence 
they say they came in the dim past ages, but where it is no man 
can tell. 

The fierce, warlike tribes of the interior, such as the 
Guaycurts, the Ai Bravos, and the Chamacocos are but little 
known, as but few white men who have ventured among them 
have returned to tell the tale, but the tribes living near the 
vicinity of the river are as a rule inoffensive. They are even 
sometimes friendly when they know a man, and will accompany 
him on his hunting expeditions, when their wonder at the excel- 
lence of his weapons is only equalled by their contempt at his 
limited power of sight and inability to see game at long distances 
as they can. Sometimes they will play little jokes, and point 
out some animal in the distance, which, after a long and tedious 
stalk, will prove to be merely a bunch of reddish pampa-grass 
waving on the breeze, the discovery being made by you amid 
wild shouts of Indian laughter. Laziness is their chief character- 
istic, and it is only when excited in the chase that they show any 
animation; then their powers of tracking and knowledge of the 
habits and haunts of game are truly wonderful. Many a strange 
story can they tell you about bird and beast; sometimes they 
will point out a track which they say they know well, but it is 
that of an animal which they have never seen. The Chaco Indian 
is as much at home in the water as on dry land. Watch him 
creeping along the reeds in the shallow part of the stream, never 
standing still a moment for fear of the bite of the ferocious 
piraiia fish. His arrow is ready fitted to the bowstring, and his 
eye is fixed on a ripple on the water where a big fish has come 
into the bank after a small one. Quicker than the eye can follow 
the arrow has struck its mark, and the prey is safely hauled up 
on the bank with a grunt of satisfaction. Nor does he despise 
the more orthodox methods of the gentle art, but will weave you 
a soft green line from the fibre of the palm leaf which would not 
discredit the outfit of a modern fly-fisher. Usually the tribe 
all bathe together, and the noise serves to clear the water for 
the time of any undesirable intruders. Their great game, and 
one which vastly amuses the stolid little Indian boys, is for one 
of the party to pretend to be an alligator diving and pursuing his 
prey amid bloodcurdling shrieks and cries, realism being added 
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to the sport by the fact that the proceedings are always liable to 
be interrupted by the appearance of the beast himself. But the 
alligator is not as a rule dangerous, and instances of his attacking 
people are not common, though he will occasionally doso. More 
dangerous by far is that most evil of all fishes, the piratia, whose 
ferocity is only equalled by the strength of his jaw and of his 
small, even, human-looking teeth. He will attack anything he 
sees in the water, and it is only by keeping up a constant move- 
ment that one is able to escape his unwelcome and unpleasant 
attentions, for where he seizes hold he bites out a round piece of 
flesh, and as he often attains a weight of four or five pounds, he 
is able to inflict a large and painful wound. Strangers, on first 
visiting the country, are often incredulous of the stories they hear 
about the pirata, but are forced to alter their opinion if they 
remain long enough. A friend who shared this unbelief was once 
fishing with me in a boat, and having caught a good sized speci- 
men, he placed the edge of his knife in the brute’s mouth, and 
on removing it found that a portion of the keen edge had been 
bitten completely out. My friend did not say much, but I noticed 
that he did not linger over his bath in the river the next morning. 
When spinning for that noblest and gamest of all fish, the dorado, 
one will often have one’s steel trace bitten through by these 
voracious little water demons. 

To me the Gran Chaco, with its stretches of rich grazing land 
interspersed by little ‘‘islands”’ of flowering trees all aglow with 
lovely tints, and vast forests of palms with their leaves whisper- 
ing loud in the breeze, has an indescribable charm. You feel 
on treading these solitary plains, where you may travel for days 
and days without seeing trace of man, that you have indeed left 
far behind the “ fever and the fret ”’ of civilisation, and that you 
are alone with nature. Besides the Indians, there are Argentine 
and Paraguayan peons working on the few existing cattle ranches. 
These are mostly of the gaucho class, and as often as not have 
escaped from the other side of the river after some desgracia—a 
knife thrust over a game of cards, a quarrel at a horse race, or over 
the dark eyes of some country girl. Like other people they have 
their good and their bad points. Hardy, enduring, and always 
cheerful, they are magnificent horsemen, and really only dangerous 
when the strong fumes of the native spirit are in their brains, and 
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then it must be confessed that their respect for human life is not 
great. 

On my hunting trips I was usually accompanied by one of 
these men. Tall, light, active and supple as a cat, Blas was 
typical of his race. How often have I admired his inimitable 
seat on a horse as he went ahead on his ticklish redomon or 
half-broken colt, his bold glance roaming over the country in 
search of game, and sometimes stopping to stand bolt upright in 
the saddle, holding the long native reins in his hands as his 
mount showed the whites of his eyes and shivered with fright 
and disgust at this strange proceeding on the part of his master. 
One day, when our acquaintance had ripened somewhat, we left 
the ranche at the first streak of daylight to go to a pet preserve 
which he called the pueblo or home of the ciervo (Cervus palu- 
diensis), the largest deer in South America. Werodein silence for 
some time through the long grass dripping with the dew, enjoying 
the sweet fragrance of the tropical morning, and the sun was 
only just beginning to appear when we reached our destination, 
which proved to be a swampy piece of ground thick with under- 
growth and surrounded with water. The long grass and reeds 
were up to our horses’ heads, and it seemed the very place for a 
royal stag, but Blas pointed silently to some large tracks in the 
black mud and I saw that another hunter had been before us, 
and one from whom all the jungle-world flees—the jaguar. We 
followed his spoor as it re-entered the forest, glancing again and 
again up into the tall trees to see if our spotted friend had taken 
refuge aloft. But the “tiger,” as he is called here, is not afraid 
of hunters without dogs, and this particular one was in no very 
great hurry to get out of our way, for on coming out of the forest 
we again descried him for a brief moment entering another clump 
of thick bushes. After a fruitless search, however, we decided 
to leave him, and struck off in another direction to look for a 
deer. The sun was, however, high in the heavens, and the 
ciervo had laid down in the long grass and were not to be seen 
even from the vantage-point of a palm tree which my companion 
climbed. On reaching a half-dried lagoon, however, we saw a 
sight which I cannot easily forget. A flock of the beautiful ibis 
had settled there, and were enjoying a late breakfast. Nature 
has adorned the plumage of these large and stately birds in a 
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striking manner. They have a jet black head with a pure white 
body and wings, the contrast being rendered all the more vivid 
by a ruby-coloured necklace which divides the two colours. 
Silently we lay hidden in the long grass watching the entrancing 
scene. Some of the birds were walking about the marsh in a 
dignified manner, others flew overhead, and others yet were 
picking choice morsels out of the thick black mud and swallow- 
ing them with evident gusto. As we got up and approached the 
shore of the lake they hastily made off, and being anxious to 
secure a specimen I fired several shots with my rifle, but all were 
unsuccessful except the last attempt, which brought down a more 
reckless member of the flock that had delayed his departure later 
than hiscompanions. He was very beautiful to look at as he lay 
a vivid patch on the sedge, but his glorious radiance soon faded 
in the inanity of death. Those who only know tropical bird and 
animal life in captivity can have little idea of its extraordinary 
fascination and brilliancy when seen in its native haunts. 

We now rode off to some higher land, off-saddled our horses, 
tethering them with a lasso to graze, and ourselves sat down under 
the shade of some trees to enjoy our frugal meal. The heat was 
very oppressive, and after lighting our cigars we converted our 
native saddles into the comfortable couch of the gaucho and were 
soon fast asleep. It must have been over an hour later when I 
was awakened by what I at first thought was part of a dream. 
It proved, however, to be Blas, who was pulling my arm and 
saying in a low but excited whisper, “Patron, hay un ciervo 
grande alla en el estero”’ (‘‘ Master, there’s a big stag down there 
in the marsh”’), I jumped up, and looking where his finger was 
pointing, I fancied I could see a big reddish-brown object, and 
picking up my rifle and a couple of cartridges, which were all 
that I now had left, I started off in the direction of the deer. 
Fortunately the wind was from the right direction, and the grass 
afforded me perfect cover, and I soon reached the edge of the 
swamp and glanced hastily for his tracks. Seeing none, I walked 
on a few steps, going round a mass of high reeds, and there, at a 
little over one hundred yards distance, stood a magnificent stag, 
his head turned and looking at me in an attitude of indignant 
surprise. It was an easy shot, and I took careful aim and fired, 
my bullet striking him, as I could see, in the shoulder and break- 
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ing it. He was off like the wind and I after him, but with a 
sinking heart, as I thought he had gone too far and too fast to 
be overtaken. But after a breathless struggle through the mud 
and long grass, I nearly ran on the top of him, as with lowered 
antlers he stood waiting to receive me. I fired quickly my last 
bullet, and, as the stag fell to the ground, drew my knife and 
ran up to finish him. But the experience of a friend had taught 
me something of the danger of a wounded ciervo, and I approached 
him with some caution. Fortunate it was that I did so, for as I 
came near he again jumped up and charged me furiously, and I 
was only able to escape his horns by throwing myself down a 
small bank into some long grass. Picking myself up, and after 
waiting a moment to recover my breath, I retired cautiously out 
of reach of my enemy, who I could see was only slightly wounded 
by the second bullet, which had struck him on the side of the 
face. A few moments later Blas came running up, but he too 
stopped short when he descried the gleaming eyes and formidable 
antlers which barred the way. Hastily explaining to my com- 
panion that I had no more cartridges, I asked him to run back 
and get a lasso. He went off without a word, leaving me again 
alone with the stag, who started to walk off. The walk became 
a trot and I had some difficulty in keeping up with him, but I 
realised with joy that, with the instinct of the wounded animal, 
he was leaving the swamp and heading for the forest on the high 
land. Presently he stopped again, and that moment Blas came 
up with the lasso. At his suggestion I took my knife, and 
approaching as near as possible I cut away all the long grass and 
bushes that might obstruct the throw. It was an exciting 
moment. Whirling the coils round his head, he threw, but luck 
was against us, for the loop of the lasso did not close over the 
horns and the iron ring struck the stag on the neck, on which he 
gave a great bound and was off again as if unwounded. 

Men of his class are brave enough, but they are not impru- 
dent, and Blas now remonstrated, pointing out that we were playing 
a very dangerous game, that the stag was still full of life, and that the 
best thing we could do was to go home and come out next morn- 
ing, when we should have no difficulty in finding and killing him. 
But I was loath to leave the wounded beast through the long 
night, and besides my blood was up, and I was determined to go 
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through to the end. I therefore told him to fetch the horses, 
and I myself started off again on the track of the stag. It was 
some time before I came up with him, now quite on the high 
land, and there was a look in his angry eyes which seemed to 
bode evil. JI approached him cautiously, but he again charged, 
this time nearly succeeding in horning me, and I was forced to 
remain hidden in the long grass hardly daring to breathe. It 
seemed an age and the sun was nearly setting, when to my 
relief I again descried Blas in the distance making a big circuit 
to avoid startling our quarry. When he came up it did not 
take me long to mount, and never shall I forget the joy of being 
in the saddle and feeling again that ineffable superiority of the 
horseman over the footman. Soon we were galloping over the 
plain, with the stag ahead in its last gallant bid for life. Blas’s 
first throw missed again, but the second time the loop fell square 
over the stag’s neck, and, throwing myself off my horse, a swift 
stroke of my knife ended the chase. There was still light to take 
off the hide and the antlers of ten points, and to secure some of 
the choicest parts of the meat, which was all deposited on Blas’ 
exhausted but still reluctant pony. Then we jogged home in the 
light of the young moon. It was some hours before we reached 
the ranch, and after supper we sat far into the night talking, but 
more often stopping to listen to the weird cries of bird and beast 
in the forest. For the call of the wilds is like the Lorelei song, 
and they who once truly hear it are ever after entranced and 
fascinated by its magic. 


Ceci, GosLIneG, 
H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Paraguay. 


THE REAL IRISH CRISIS 


IRELAND is never without a crisis of some sort. But her present 
crisis is of so formidable and pervasive a character, is apparently 
so little understood, and involves England with such unescapable 
intimacy, thatit might well be called one of the most momentous 
in her history. If it is not yet recognised as such the reason, I 
fear, is that English people, and especially English statesmen, 
betray as a rule a blindness to the really important things about 
Ireland that is little less than genius. In the last few months, 
for instance, we have heard an immensity about cattle-driving, 
about boycotting, about the tyranny of the United Irish League. 
I do not propose to discuss these phenomenon but merely to 
insist that, to be judged aright, they cannot be separated 
from the seven-century-old struggle for the soil of Ireland; that 
in one form or another, usually a far more acute and hateful 
form, they have always existed; that gradually they are yielding 
to the pressure of the many influences that make for agrarian 
peace; and that the proper way to regard them is as symptoms 
of a disease that has now well-nigh run its course. And what I 
further wish to emphasise is that their collective importance and 
their relation to the future prosperity of the country count for 
comparatively little by the side of another development of 
which next to nothing has even been heard in England—I mean 
the organised attempt, for that is what it looks like, of the 
Government and the Irish Party to make an end of agricultural 
co-operation in Ireland. 

Parliament has decreed that Ireland is to be a land of small 
proprietors. To carry out its policy of transferring the title- 
deeds in the soil from landlord to tenant it will have to advance 
in all a sum of probably not less than £150,000,000. The ultimate 
security for the repayment of this colossal loan is the capacity 
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of the Irish farmer and the Irish peasant to make agriculture 
pay. The whole success of the land-purchase Acts rests funda- 
mentally on that. If the new owners cannot derive sufficient 
profit froin the soil and from the farm to provide for the punctual 
remittance of the instalment-money, bankruptcy and chaos are 
the inevitable results. Every taxpayer in these islands is, 
therefore, directly interested in the technical proficiency and the 
business training of the Irish peasantry. Anything that adds to 
their ability to produce more and to sell on better terms adds 
also to England’s financial security. Anything that diminishes 
that ability, diminishes also the value of England’s collateral, 
weakens the probability that she will succeed in recouping herself 
for the advance of £150,000,000, and undermines the very basis 
of the new order she is establishing: To foster and guide the 
practical efficiency of the Irish peasant is, therefore, the first and 
most imperative duty of constructive statesmanship. This, 
then, is the essence of the new and fateful crisis in Ireland. For 
the first time she is brought face to face with the realities of a 
competitive agricultural existence. For the first time the ques- 
tion for her is not who is to own the soil, and how little he is to 
pay for it, but how much can he get out of it. The struggle 
over the rent and ownership of the land has ceased, or is ceasing. 
The infinitely more momentous struggle for a living on the land 
has just begun. Hitherto the Irish agrarian problem has been 
mainly social and political. Henceforward it will be mainly 
technical and economic. The prosperity of the peasant pro- 
prietors, on which everything, literally everything, depends, 
cannot be secured by agitation, or by politics of any kind, but 
simply and solely by work. ‘The difficulties are immense. The 
Irish have never been an agricultural, but always by instinct 
and tradition a pastoral people. Their bent is not towards 
farming and tillage, but towards stock-raising. The new pro- 
prietors, taken as a whole, have neither the technical skill nor 
the education nor the capital nor the business experience to 
equip them for their responsibilities. Large numbers of them, 
too, are in debt to the local gombeen-man, and the great 
peril of the future is that after dabbling unsuccessfully with 
stock-raising, they will be forced out of an independent exis- 
tence, and their lands will pass into the hands of the money- 
lender and the publican. 
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One thing, and one alone, can save the peasant proprietary— 
co-operation. I do not mean that co-operation by itself will be 
sufficient to maintain them in economic freedom and prosperity, 
but that without co-operation other agencies, such as technical 
instruction, must inevitably fail. As a community of small 
stock raisers they are doomed. As a community of small 
isolated farmers, vainly struggling against Transatlantic compe- 
tition and the pliant and adhesive trusts into which the peasants 
of the Continent have enrolled themselves, their fate is not less 
certain. Ireland ought to be and might be a second and more 
prosperous Denmark. She can only become so if the new pro- 
prietors are taught to organise every detail of their business; if 
they band themselves together for the purchase of raw materials 
and mechanical requirements ; if they combine for the improve- 
ment of all classes of live stock and for the manufacture of 
butter, bacon, and many other products; if they co-operate for 
the purposes of mutual insurance and the creation of credit; 
and if they form themselves into societies that will enable them 
to control the whole complicated process of modern marketing. 
Unless these things are done, and done quickly, I doubt whether 
there is an agricultural expert anywhere who would not pro- 
nounce the policy of land purchase a blind gamble against 
overwhelming odds. The whole business of farming has been 
revolutionised in the last forty years. Competition is no longer 
local but world-wide. To eat in one hemisphere what has been 
grown in another is an occurrence so familiar as to have lost all 
significance. Vast tracts of virgin soil have been opened up in 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and their products, thanks to 
incredible improvements in preservation and carriage, are 
brought to our swollen and hungry towns, at regular intervals, 
in fresh condition, and of fairly uniform quality. On the 
Continent the farmers have adjusted themselves to the new 
conditions by a free and intelligent use of co-operation. Co- 
operation has enabled them to produce more abundantly and 
more cheaply; to improve the quality of their crops and live 
stock; to provide themselves with a constant flow of capital; 
to collect in bulk; to regularise and standardise their consign- 
ments, and to forward them at a minimum cost of transit and 
distribution. What chance has the Irish peasant, what chance, 
for the matter of that, has the English small-holder, against 
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these formidable organisations ? About as much, in the long 
run, as a small American refiner against the Standard Oil 
Company. So long as he remains an isolated unit, paying the 
highest prices for his seeds, manures, machinery; without 
capital, and with no one but the gombeen-man to turn to for 
credit; at the mercy of the railways and the middleman; waste- 
ful, unscientific, and unsystematic—the Irish peasant is little 
better placed for competing in the English market than if he 
lived in Manchuria. 

A beginning—a splendid and inspiriting beginning, but still 
a beginning only—has been made to modernise Irish agriculture 
along the only lines compatible with progress and well-being. 
Twenty years ago Sir Horace Plunkett began preaching to his 
countrymen the virtues and the necessity of co-operation. For 
a long and heart-breaking while he found none to listen to him: 
The people were apathetic and sceptical; the priests if they did 
not ban, did nothing to further the new movement; and the 
politicians adjured Sir Horace to cease his “hellish work.” Not 
only was he endeavouring to popularise the revolutionary con- 
ception of agriculture as a matter of production when all Irish 
history had declared it to be a matter of rent, but he was faced 
with the objection that, under the existing system of Irish land 
tenure, to improve the tenant’s position was merely a round- 
about way of filling the landlord’s purse. However, economic 
truth, persuasively and persistently preached, gradually filtered 
through, a creamery sprang up here, a poultry society there, an 
agricultural bank somewhere else. By 1894 the movement had 
grown beyond the effective control of a few individuals, and the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was formed for its further 
direction andexpansion. Inan appeal he has recently addressed 
to the Irish gentry to identify themselves with the constructive 
forces that are at work for their country’s betterment (Noblesse 
Oblige : An Irish Rendering. Maunsel and Co., Dublin, sixpence 
net.), Sir Horace Plunkett has himself summarised the results 
that have been achieved: 


The movement started nearly twenty years ago with nothing. To-day there 
are 345 co-operative creameries, producing between them annually butter to 
the value of one million and three-quarters sterling, or more than half the 
total butter exported from all Ireland, having a membership of 40,000, a paid-up 
share capital of £250,000, and a loan capital of £150,000, The Agricultura] 
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Societies, whose object is to purchase farm requirements and sell farm produce, 
number 166, with a membership of 15,000 and a turn-over approaching 
£100,000. There are 261 Credit Societies, mostly in the poorest districts, 
whose loans to their members in 1906 reached £50,000—a figure which will 
be considerably increased when the returns are in for 1907. These Credit 
Societies have a membership of 15,000, a capital of £40,000, and a reserve fund 
of £3000. There remain the societies of flax-growers, pig-feeders, poultry- 
keepers, bee-keepers, lace and crochet-makers, and others of a miscellaneous 
description. Their membership in round figures is 20,000. Thus you have a 
total of 925 societies, with a membership of 90,000, a capital of between 
£500,000 and £600,000, and an annual turn-over of £2,000,000. I may 
just add that the aggregate turn-over of the movement, from the commence- 


ment, totals twelve and a half millions sterling. 

But the beneficence of this enterprise is not to be estimated 
in numbersand money alone. It has established co-operation as a 
fixed part of Ireland’s ruraleconomy. It has been the means of 
bringing men together who had either never been united before, or 
were united only for purposes of political agitation. It has given the 
small farmer his first lesson in business methods. It has con- 
quered his distrust of himself, and his distrust of his neighbours. 
It was the first movement that suggested to the Irish mind 
that work could achieve what agitation and politics could not. 
Its success, and the spirit of self-reliance it was founded on and 
fostered, led directly to the formation of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. All the movements that 
are to-day seeking constructive ends by non-political and non- 
sectarian routes derive the impulse that alone made them possible 
from the gospel of self-help preached by the co-operators. It 
has not only made for economic prosperity, but for character, 
tolerance, and the appeasement of the old barren contentions. 
Itis the solitary public enterprise in Ireland that foreigners study, 
not as a warning, but as a fruitful guide and example. It has 
already put Ireland far ahead of either England or Scotland in 
the matter of agricultural organisation. When the Government 
of Cape Colony decided to promote co-operation, it was to Ireland 
that it turned for assistance and advice, and it was an official of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society that it appointed to 
teach the South African farmers their business. But though 
co-operation is now accepted as an essential condition of Ireland’s 
rural prosperity, and though much has been done to turn its 
principles into practice, the field is very far from being filled up. 
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Compared with what is to be found on the Continent, Irish 
agriculture can hardly at present be said to be organised at all. 
Another twenty years of unremitting effort may be needed before 
Ireland becomes a vast national trust for the production and sale 
of all agricultural produce. And there are two reasons why the 
development of co-operation is more than ever necessary to the 
greatest of all Irish industries. One is that the Department of 
Agriculture, the youngest and most useful of all the governing 
institutions in the country, can only achieve its best results if it 
is enabled to work with farmers, not as isolated individuals, 
but as organised and cohesive bodies. The other, and by farthe 
more momentous, is, as I have said, that without co-operation 
the present proprietary is doomed. 

But co-operation in Ireland has to encounter obstacles such 
as nowhere else exist. In particular, it has to face the hostility 
of the political machine that elects four-fifths of the representa- 
tives of the country. The Irish Nationalists have both a trade 
and a political objection to agricultural co-operation. They 
resent the building up of an organisation of 90,000 farmers on a 
non-partisan basis and for other than political ends. It looks 
suspiciously like an attempt to regenerate Ireland from within, 
and their case has always been that Home Rule alone can effect 
that miracle. It looks like an attempt to substitute practical 
work by Irishmen in Ireland for the magic properties of political 
agitation, constitutional readjustment, and English-made laws. 
Moreover, when 90,000 farmers, practically all of whom are 
Nationalists, organise themselves to promote their material well- 
being in spite of the opposition of their political leaders and on 
the advice and persuasion of a Unionist, the inference to the 
Dillonite type of mind jis clear that the whole movement is a 
subtle attack upon the Irish Party. The co-operative societies 
that pass no resolutions against the Saxon tyrant, and offer up 
no addresses to the champions of a “noble but oppressed race,” 
but quietly attend to business, are a new and disturbing pheno- 
menon. They hint at limits to the influence of politics, at a 
reaction against the policy of postponing everything to the 
constitutional issue, at the possibility even of revolt from the 
cause and its leaders, 

But the political objection is not the only one. It is 
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linked with and reinforced by the trade objection. Who are 
the real rulers of Ireland? The Castle, Mr. Birrell, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, the United Irish League, the priests, or 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians? Each of these may from 
time to time prefer a colourable claim to the title. But the 
claim of the country trader to be considered the constant power 
behind whatever may be the fashionable league or organisation 
or official of the moment, is in some ways stronger than them all. 
Uniting in himself the functions of shopkeeper, moneylender, 
publican, and political boss, it is the country trader who, as a 
rule, has the final word on the local government and economic 
destinies of Nationalist Ireland. As middleman, he buys the 
small farmer’s produce at the cheapest rate and ‘supplies him 
with his agricultural requirements at the dearest. As money- 
lender, he advances him loans on more than Asiatic terms. As 
politician, he acts as secretary to the local branch of the}League, 
helps to drum up subscriptions and nominates candidates. He 
overruns the boards of guardians, the rural councils, the district 
and county councils. He dominates the Press and the local 
bodies. His representatives sit in Parliament. One has to go 
to the multi-millionaires of the United States to find a parallel 
to so much political power wielded by so few hands. Numeri- 
cally insignificant, the Irish country traders, living compactly in 
the townlets, where politics find their natural source, while the 
farmers are scattered over the country side, are able to impose 
their wishes and interests upon the community in a fashion as 
astonishing as it is unwholesome. They are the instinctive 
enemies of agricultural co-operation. It releases the farmer 
from their grip. It enables him to purchase cheaply through 
his societies, to sell at the top price, to raise money on easy 
terms. It eliminates the country trader in his capacity of 
agricultural middleman and moneylender, and reduces him to 
his legitimate business of domestic shopkeeper and publican. It 
is of course obvious enough—and the experience of all countries 
that practise co-operation proves it—that you cannot benefit the 
farmer without in the end benefiting the trader, and that any- 
thing that adds to the farmer’s power of production adds also to 
his power of consumption. But “the petty tyrant of the fields” 
in Ireland is not educated even up to this modicum of economic 
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enlightenment. He sees the immediate loss with which co- 
operation threatens him. He cannot see the ultimate and much 
larger gain. Although the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society has not yet started a single co-operative shop to 
compete with the village storekeeper in supplying such purely 
domestic articles as tea, sugar, tobacco, and so on, the country 
traders have fought it from the first. The only form of rural 
prosperity they are able to conceive is that of isolated, inefficient, 
unorganised farmers, living from hand to mouth under a per- 
petual load of debt, and lorded over by themselves as gombeen- 
men and middlemen; and to confirm and buttress their privi- 
leged and lucrative predominance, to keep the greatest and most 
vital of all Irish industries down that their own parasitic business 
may flourish, they have called to their assistance every agency of 
political pressure at their command. 

That is the true secret of Sir Horace Plunkett’s dismissal, a 
little over a year ago, from the Vice-Presidency of the Department 
of Agriculture. Everything else was make-believe. The real 
motive of the gombeen Nationalists—headed, with a. propriety 
which all who know Ireland will be quick to appreciate, by Mr. 
John Dillon—was to get rid of the man who had not only taught 
the farmers how to organise their business, but was subsidising 
the co-operative movement from the official funds of the Depart- 
ment. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was started, 
and was for many years maintained, by private subscriptions 
only. Its expenses were necessarily heavy. It had to carry 
the gospel of co-operation among scattered and backward 
districts, without any educational foundation to build on. It 
had to instruct the farmers in the scientific elements of agri- 
culture, as well as in the principles and methods of its organisa- 
tion as a business. All the preparatory work that in other 
countries is done by the State through the medium of technical 
instruction, had in Ireland to be shouldered by a few earnest 
individuals, relying upon private generosity for the indispensable 
funds. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, for reasons 
that will scarcely surprise any one who is at all familiar with the 
Irish character, did not receive the financial support it should 
have received from the societies it formed. Those farmers whom 
it had not organised were unwilling to contribute towards the 
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cost of being experimented on. Those farmers whom it had 
organised were equally unwilling to furnish the funds for organ- 
ising others. As time went on, some of the enthusiasm that 
originated the movement, naturally enough, fell off. When the 
Department of Agriculture came into existence it took over a 
portion of the Society’s work, annexed some of its officers—there 
being none others to be had who at once knew Ireland and knew 
agriculture—and granted it a subsidy. It is difficult enough in 
any country to get people to subscribe to a movement that is 
partially supported by the State. In Ireland it is all but 
impossible. From the moment the Department voted its annual 
subsidy, private subscriptions inevitably diminished. For the 
last few years the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society has 
only been able to carry on the greater part of its beneficent 
work by State aid. 

It was upon the grant of this subsidy that the Nationalist 
M.P.s concentrated their attack. They denounced its legality. 
The sufficient answer was that the Auditor-General had never 
demurred to it. They declared that the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society was a political organisation, a conspiracy 
for “bursting up and destroying the National Party and the 
National movement.” Alternately they urged that it was irre- 
sponsible and extravagant. But their true complaint against it 
was that it was a trading body, using public funds to compete 
with village shopkeepers. The Irish Council of Agriculture, 
however, a two-thirds elective body, to whose decision the whole 
question was referred, stood firm. It decided by a majority of 
over two to one to continue the subsidy to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society in the form of a pro rata contribution, the 
Department regulating its grant by the amount the Society was 
able to raise from private subscribers and affiliated societies. 
Beaten in their attempt to influence Irish opinion in Ireland, the 
Nationalist M.P.s crossed over to Westminster to work for Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s dismissal from the Department of Agriculture. 
They found a sympathetic supporter in Mr. Birrell. English, 
Scotch, and Welsh votes in the House of Commons, at the 
prompting of the nominal Home Rulers, were utilised to overrule 
the decisions of the one Irish Board that had carried into practice 
the principles of Devolution. There is no need to go into the 
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details of a singularly unsavoury and discreditable episode. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was turned out and Mr. T. W. Russell was 
appointed in his stead. 

Everybody who was interested in Ireland prophesied that one 
of Mr. Russell’s first official acts would be to deprive the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society of its subsidy. The prophecy 
has been fulfilled. When the Council of Agriculture met last 
November, it was found that the new Vice-President of the 
Department had adopted most of the Nationalist case against 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. He thought the 
subsidy ‘‘ the most unbusinesslike arrangement he had ever heard 
of.” He accepted, apparently without any inquiry, the wholly 
erroneous statement that the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society encouraged farmers to turn themselves into shopkeepers, 
with stores for groceries and general goods. He sneered at the 
Society for not being after all these years a self-supporting body, 
and he added that the demands on the Department’s funds were 
so heavy that it was impossible to go on voting for ever from 
£3000 to £5000 a year to an outside and autonomous organisation. 
At the same time he did not wish to wreck the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. He quite approved of “ non-controversial”’ 
co-operation—which is, I suppose, co-operation of so ineffectual a 
nature that it will be worth no trader’s while toobjectto it. He 
therefore proposed a diminishing grant of £3000 for 1908, £2000 
for 1909, and £1000 for 1910, after which all contributions from 
the Department were to cease; and he frankly told the Council 
that if his advice were rejected, he would carry the question over 
their heads to Parliament—in other words, that he, a member of 
a Government pledged to Devolution, would override the decisions 
of a two-thirds elected Irish body on a purely Irish matter by 
an appeal to the British Parliament. 

Some six weeks after Mr. Russell had spoken, the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society held its annual meeting. Sir Horace 
Plunkett was re-elected to the Presidency and is thus in charge 
once more of the movement he initiated. The tone of the meeting 
was bold, confident, even enthusiastic. The fervour of the early 
days of the movement stirred again. Its supporters faced the 
crisis with a high courage. They seemed even to welcome their 
approaching relief from official ties and to rejoice in the prospect 
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and opportunities of an unhampered freedom. Sir Horace 
Plunkett reviewed the situation in a masterly and inspiriting 
speech: Mr. Russell’s proposal was accepted, but with a clear 
determination to make the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
wholly self-supporting and independent at the earliest possible 
moment. The sequel, even in the convulsive pantomime of Irish 
politics, was amazing. Sir Horace Plunkett asked a friend, Mr. 
T. W. Rolleston, to forward copies of his speech to American 
sympathisers with the co-operative movement. In doing so 
Mr. Rolleston accompanied one of the copies with a covering 
letter, written entirely on his own responsibility, in which he 
sketched in a few vigorous sentences the importance of co-operation 
and the Nationalist attitude towards it. He described the work 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society as: 


an attempt to organise the Irish farmers to shake off the grip of the small 
country publican and gombeen-man who has hitherto controlled the Parlia- 
mentary representation of the country, and has used it without scruple to 
damage and weaken the movement for agricultural co-operation, in which the 
only hope of Ireland ever attaining a sound economic position lies. No sort 
of attack on Home Rule or upon Home Rulers as such is dreamt of. It is 
only insisted that Irish farmers shall not choose people who will use their 
power, as Dillon and the rest of the Parliamentarians have been doing, to 
crush the farmer’s movement for the better organisation of his business. 
That organisation will take him out of the hands of the small country 
trader and relieve him from an intolerable tyranny. Every effort has been 
made to bring about reform without a clash with the Parliamentary Party, 
but in vain. 


This letter was forwarded by its recipient in St. Louis to 
Mr. John Redmond who promptly published it in the Freeman’s 
Journal, an organ distinguished by the bitterness of its attacks 
upon the whole Plunkett movement. Its appearance created 
one of those invigorating sensations of which, for the liveliness 
of politics, Ireland has perhaps too many and England on the 
whole too few. Mr. T. W. Russell promptly summoned a 
meeting of the Agricultural Board attached to the Department, 
to consider the matter. It was decided that the “letters, 
articles and speeches”? which had been provoked by it had 
associated the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society “with 
hostility to a political party and to certain trading interests” ; 
that the Department should be above suspicion of in any way 
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sharing in this imputation of hostility; that, therefore, the 
subsidy to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society should 
cease at the end of the current year, and that the Department 
itself should take steps to organise co-operative societies itself 
‘in all the now well-understood non-controversial forms.” On 
the strength, in short, of a private letter illegitimately published, 
Mr. Russell not only deprived the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society of half of the subsidy he had granted a few weeks before, . 
but threatened it with the rivalry, and therefore with the direct 
opposition, of the Government. The significance of this threat, 
if it is actually enforced, hardly needs emphasising. It will 
mean friction where there should be mutual helpfulness. It will 
mean that two systems of organisation and two sets of organisers 
will be at work in the same field. It will mean the expenditure 
by the Department of a far greater sum, productive of far fewer 
results, than it has ever devoted to subsidising the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. It will mean the setting up 
of a central Government body to which the “ non-controversial ” 
societies may be affiliated, when the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society already exists fully equipped for that essential end. 
It will mean, on the one hand, sham co-operation, organised by 
untried Departmental officials in fear of the gombeen-man, and 
on the other hand, genuine co-operation, such as obtains in 
Denmark, promoted and directed by men who have given the 
best part of their lives to the work. It will mean administrative 
waste, a needless duplication of money and effort, and endless 
collisions and ill-feeling. 

I have a very high opinion of Mr. Russell’s character, capaci- 
ties, and career, but I cannot help thinking that in this instance 
his usual courage and judgment have failed him, and that his 
quite natural desire to placate his new Nationalist allies has 
carried him too far. His actions, his tone, and the policy he has 
outlined on this vital question convict him of a greater deference 
to “politics” and the expediences than any student of his past 
would have expected. His attitude is all the more remarkable 
as he is a member of a Government that has declared its inten- 
tion of doing all it can to promote co-operation in England. 
Lord Carrington, indeed, has publicly regretted that he has no 
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Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. He “holds the strong 
opinion ” that it is “not desirable that a Government department 
should itself take part” in organising co-operation. In his 
judgment, it is work that “had far better remain in the hands of 
voluntary societies able to avail themselves of the assistance of 
private individuals possessing practical experience of the objects 
to be kept in view and the difficulties to be overcome in order to 
secure commercial success.” On both these points Lord Car- 
rington’s views have the authority and backing of Continental 
experience. On both of them the Government’s declared policy 
is repudiated by Mr. Russell in Ireland. Mr. Russell refuses to 
subsidise the voluntary society, and announces his purpose of 
organising co-operation by Government agencies and out of 
Government funds. It is in many ways better that the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society should be free from its 
entangling alliance with a Department that, under Mr. Russell’s 
direction, is clearly bent on conciliating the political and trading 
interests that are opposed to co-operation. It is better that it 
should resume its liberty of action, and depend for the future on 
its own resources. But if it is to be opposed and thwarted by 
the very Department which it has been the means of calling into 
existence, then it will need all the support its friends can give 
it to enable it to pull through. The ideal relationship between 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and the Department 
would be one under which the latter taught the technical and 
the former the business side of farming. Mr. Russell’s policy 
makes this relationship impossible. It is a policy that only a 
strong and instant effort can prevent from dividing and half- 
strangling the co-operative movement. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society * must at once be furnished, by all who 
have the well-being of Ireland at heart, with the means to carry 
on its work. Otherwise the peasant proprietors will be conducted 
straight to the bankruptcy court, and a bottomless pit will have 
been dug for the reception of England’s millions. 


* The address of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society is 22 Lincoln 
Place, Dublin. 


SypnEy Brooks. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
TuE tide of public opinion seems to be setting against the Liberal 
Party in several sections of the Dominion. But whether it will 
rise high enough to overwhelm them at the coming General Election 
remains to be seen. In some respects the political situation 
reminds me of that in 1896, when the Conservative Party, despite 
the heroic campaign of Sir Charles Tupper, was routed rather 
than defeated. In that year I was an elector in Saskatchewan, 
and voted for Laurier (who stood for that remote constituency, 
though he never sat for it), because it seemed to me that the 
country was on the eve of a new stage of development, and to 
change the personnel of the federal administration could do no 
harm and might result in good. The charges and counter-charges 
of corruption brought by both parties in the field did not affect 
my decision, or that of many other electors of small consequence. 
Much money was spent, an intolerable deal of whisky spilt— 
without affecting the judgment of the Saskatchewan electorate to 
any appreciable extent. The following anecdote illustrates this 
point. I meta free and independent elector in the trail, who 
stopped his waggon and asked me if I would have a drink. [He 
would have done no more, and no less, for the then Governor- 
General.] He had a bottle in either side pocket, and offered 
me a trial of “Conservative or Liberal” tipple. ‘‘ What’s 
the difference?”? I asked. ‘*Wa-al,” he replied, “both are 
rye and as good as you'll get, but the one in the left 
pocket is Conservative and the other Liberal.” ‘Are you 
going to vote for Laurier or McKay?” I asked. “TI’ll vote 
according to my conscience,” was the answer, which suffices. 
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There are several political morals in this anecdote. Au fond 
the difference between the two historic parties of the ‘‘ Ins” and 
the “Outs” is not much more obvious to a disinterested 
observer than that between the two bottles in the worthy 
farmer’s pockets. Both are a bit awry, from the electioneer- 
ing purist’s point of view. Of the two, one must be taken and 
the other left, unless you choose to spoil your ballot. And in 
the end all the bribery and corruption does not appreciably affect 
the decision of Canada, once the mind of the electorate is made 
up. The electorate has a conscience, even if the individual elector 
appear to lack baggage of that kind. 

s! Has Canada made up her mind to dispense with the services 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. W. 8. Fielding, and the others? No- 
body knows yet, and it would be foolish to prophesy—until 
September. But I cannot help thinking that the Conservatives 
have a fighting chance. In the first place, it is impossible to 
say, as could be justly said in 1900 or 1904, that the Liberals are 
infinitely superior to their opponents as regards the personnel of 
leadership. Sir Wilfrid and Mr. Fielding remain, but the rest 
hardly count. Mr. Sifton—the best mind in Canada, perhaps in 
all Greater Britain—has gone; Tarte, Mulock, Blair, Cartwright, 
and other good men have gone; the new hands are not the 
equals of their predecessors. On the other side there is Mr. 
R. L. Borden, whose personal integrity is beyond criticism. 
He is not much of an orator, and “‘ magnetism” is not one 
of his personal qualities; but I think he can choose the right 
man for the right department, that he has the grit to rule a 
Cabinet, that he would “‘make good” if he succeeded to the 
Premiership. He would have no difficulty whatever in building 
a good working Cabinet out of the young men of his party, and 
Mr. G. E. Foster—the ablest financial critic in Canada to-day— 
would be worth his place as a living link with the glorious past 
of the Conservative Party when Sir John Macdonald and Sir John 
Thompson were alive. 

Men, rather than measures, are generally the chief issues of a 
General Election in Canada. Here, because of his high position 
in the ranks of Imperial statesmen and the merit he has accumu- 
lated at home and beyond the seas, the party led by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has a certain advantage which, however, might be easily 
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over-rated. In the matter of the means for fighting a cam- 
paign the Liberals have a still greater pull. Beati possidentes. 
But, in other respects, the Opposition pulls the balance down. 
The report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service was 
honestly outspoken and seriously affected the reputation of two 
Cabinet Ministers. Again, the victory of Mr. J. P. Whitney in the 
provincial elections of Ontario would appear to show that the 
Conservatives have good ground in that pivotal Province. Mr. 
Whitney, who has given Ontario a clean administration, increased 
his majority in the Legislature from forty-two to sixty-eight. 
Again, in Quebec an effective opposition to the Laurier interest 
has come into being. At the provincial elections there Mr. 
Bourassa, who is in alliance with the Ultramontane wing of the 
Church, scored a personal triumph. Neither he nor Mr. Lavernue, 
his chief lieutenant, are Imperialists in any sense of the term. 
But they stand for electoral purity and the careful administra- 
tion of the Province’s resources, and the split in solid Quebec 
may easily work out to the disadvantage of Liberalism there. 
Then the successful obstructive tactics of the Conservatives in 
the Dominion House of Commons have amused the country, 
and this league-long laughter is no slight asset. Into the merits 
and demerits of the new Electoral Bill, which they oppose to the 
extent of refusing supplies, I do not propose to enter. The 
point is that they have been successful in making the Govern- 
ment ridiculous to some extent. A Government which cannot 
pay its charwomen does not occupy a dignified position. In 
Canada, as elsewhere, ridicule can kill. 


2 

The death of Dr. Louis Fréchette at Ottawa deprives 
Canada of her best known, if not her best, poet. His volume 
Les Fleurs Boréales (1880) received a Monthyon Prize from the 
French Academy, and since then he has been accepted by 
Canadians as Canada’s Poet Laureate. Longfellow styled him 
‘“‘a pathfinder of song,” and he has also been praised as the 
‘“‘Lamartine of Canada” by a less sagacious critic. However, 
there is a world of sound criticism in the former phrase which 
Dr. Fréchette passed on to the late Mr. W. H. Drummond. 
The dead poet, though nearly all his poetry is lacking in 
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vision as in the beauty of style which causes words to gleam 
or glitter with new meaning, will always be remembered, be- 
cause he was the first to find a path out of that indistinguish- 
able language of the market-place, the forum, and the legislature, 
which is spoken by the people of this Greater Normandy. He 
found the way which is being followed by.the authentic poets of 
Quebec, Albert Lozeau singing from his mattress-grave, and 
Emile Nelligan, the youthful disciple of Villon and Verlaine, 
whose mind was extinguished before the age of twenty. And 
yet we must value some of his verse for its own sake. He has 
written some excellent sonnets, one of which, on Niagara, is 
probably the best example of that perilous form in Canadian 
literature. Here and there appears in his verse the petulance 
of the Nationalist who, at the age of seven, was thrust out of 
a neighbour’s house for shouting ‘Vive Papineau,” and after- 
wards cast rude home-made bombs (which did not go off) 
through the doorway whence he had been ejected. As when he 
salutes the Orangemen of Ontario as 


Laches buveurs de sang! pieds plats et fronts étroits. 


But the passing of time widened his outlook, and he taught 
himself to contemplate the rapid growth of British Canada as 
compared with the slow increase of his own Province, with a 
smiling equanimity. Furthermore, he did much to rebuke the 
‘‘thanklessness of history” by rediscovering such makers of 
French Canada as Daulac, Cadieux, and many other forgotten 
worthies, recalled to the national remembrance by his dignified 
historical verse. His poetical romance of history is a pageant 
moving across a background of murmuring, heavenward-pointing 
pines. Finally, if he was not a great poet, he lived the poet’s 
life greatly—never bearing malice for an unfavourable criticism, 
helping young writers, confuting by his conduct the creed of the 
dollar-hunter. 
3 


English people who wish to know what the “ intellectuals ”’ 
of the Dominion are thinking should read the University Magazine, 
which is edited by a committee representing McGill and Toronto 
Universities, and Dalhousie College in Nova Scotia. The current 
number of this admirable quarterly, the best review published in 
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Greater Britain, contains an excellent article on the position of 
the English emigrant in Canada by Mr. Morbye Acklom, who 
analyses the differences between the social life of the Dominion 
and that of the Mother Country with subtle discrimination. An 
article by Mr. Andrew Macphail, who has a piquant style, is an 
attack on the arguments for a plan (which was invented in 
Canada) for the consolidatiou of the Empire by means of Imperial 
Preference. Mr. Macphail does not always look to the logical 
result of his reasoning; like all Free Traders, he knows when a 
special pleader should stop thinking. For example, he says: 


A protective system makes for stability of government, or, rather, for the 
stability of a party. The relations of political affairs have grown so complicated 
in all democratic communities that they are adjusted by an expedient known as 
a “machine,” and free men seem to be unable to conduct those affairs in any 
other way. . . . In England, where this incentive to stability does not exist 
political parties are changing at the mere whim of the people. In the United 
States the Republican party has been in power for forty out of the last forty- 
eight years. In Canada the Liberals have ruled for twenty-two years, and the 
Conservatives for eighteen years before that. In England there have been nine 
changes of Ministry since 1867. 


If this be so, then a protective system is a safeguard to modern 
democracies, since a government which is always changing hands 
cannot well frame and carry out a strong policy of self-defence. 
We have yet to see one of the great democracies fighting for its 
national existence. But the sight will some day be seen, beyond 
a doubt. “‘ English Poetry since Tennyson,” by Professor Pelham 
Edgar, is the most notable of the literary articles. This accom- 
plished critic, of all Canadian critics the nearest to the centre, 
traces the two tendencies of English poetry—the sunny breeze- 
blown trail of Kipling and the dim sequestered path of Yeats, 
Russell, Francis Thompson, and Lionel Johnson. He forgets to 
mention John Davidson, in whom the qualities of the two schools 
are sometimes commingled. 


HK. B. O. 
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INDIA 
THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST BRITISH RULE 


THE alarming events of the last few weeks in India ought to 
have caused little surprise to regular readers of these notes on 
Indian affairs. They were explicitly foreshadowed in these pages 
nearly two years ago, and the possibility of serious occurrences 
has been repeatedly indicated since that date. In its issue for 
September 1906, the National Review stated : 


There is a steadily growing number of native politicians whose aims, whether 
veiled or avowed, are directly subversive of British rule. These men constitute 
a genuine danger in India to-day. . , . They have no other aim than to create 
anarchy and misrule, to render the task of good government more difficult, to 
sow the seeds of disaffection and sedition. They seek not to build up, but to 
destroy. ‘They preach the doctrine that if India is to be “ free,” it must be by 
first adopting measures ot “ force” which will strike terror into the hearts of 
the rulers. . . . It will not be their fault if India does not witness, sooner or 
later, a series of Denshawi episodes, or spasmodic outbreaks, in some form or 
other, ‘These are the men who inspire and instigate the disreputable and 
seditious organs of the native press. ‘They and their organisation are at the 
back—always at the back—of most of the troubles in India which end in 
violence. . . . No concession of a larger basis of representation on the Councils 
will satisfy these men, ‘Their bent is destruction, and no review of present 
political conditions in India can fail to take them into account, They no more 
represent the general feeling of India than the Anarchists represent the general 
feeling of Europe; but they are the Anarchists of India, nevertheless, and their 
intluence is more diffused, and infinitely more subtle, than that of any Western 
bomb-thrower. 


These words were severely criticised in many quarters at 
the time they were published. Comfortable people who insisted 
that all was well in India denied their truth, and suggested that 
they were the product of a heated imagination. As in other 
connections, the National Review was accused of being mis- 
chievously alarmist. To-day the complete accuracy of its state- 
ments stands in no need of vindication. The existence of a 
terrorist conspiracy has been partially—only very partially— 
revealed in the most dramatic manner. The facts need not be 
recited in detail, for they are now common knowledge. Two 
innocent ladies were killed by a bomb at Muzafierpur, the assassins 
mistaking their carriage in the darkness for that of Mr. Kingsford, 
formerly Chief Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta. Mr. Kings- 
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ford had tried several cases of sedition while in Calcutta, and 
was therefore the object of special animosity on the part of the 
conspirators. One of the assassins managed to commit suicide 
when arrested, and the other, a young Bengali named Khudiram 
Bose, has now been sentenced to death. Immediately after this 
outrage, the Calcutta police raided a veritable bomb factory 
at the suburb of Manicktollah, and discovered in a garden and 
outhouses all the approved implements of Western anarchy. 
The Bengali is thorough in his imitations. The articles found 
included four boxes and a bucket of dynamite, revolvers, bombs, 
several rifles, ammunition, chemicals and various appliances for 
use in making bombs, and notes concerning the methods of 
manufacture of deadly explosives. A simultaneous raid at a 
house in Harrison Road resulted in similar discoveries, the articles 
stored there including live bombs and picric acid. Nearly forty 
persons have been arrested in consequence of these revelations, 
and their trial is now proceeding. It has been stated in evidence 
that the attempt to blow up Sir Andrew Fraser’s train, and the 
outrage at the house of the French mayor of Chandernagore, 
were due to this nefarious organisation. 

The most prominent of the accused persons is Mr. Arabindo 
Ghose, and his case is worth a little special attention. Mr. Ghose 
had a brilliant scholastic career in England, and passed for the 
Indian Civil Service. He failed to prove his skill as a horseman, 
however, and therefore was not allowed to enter Government 
employ. Surely this was an instance where the rigid equitation 
test might have been relaxed ? There are many posts held by 
civilians which do not involve riding. Mr. Ghose went back 
to India and found a refuge with the Gaekwar of Baroda, who 
made him principal of his State College. Eventually he flung up 
his appointment to plunge into political agitation in Bengal, 
where he soon attained a questionable notoriety. He had a 
hand in founding the rabid journal styled Bande Mataram, and 
was prosecuted last year for publishing seditious articles in its 
columns. There was no clear proof that he was the editor of 
the paper, and he was therefore discharged. He was intimately 
associated with Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, and after that worthy 
was incarcerated he practically became the leader of the Extre- 
mists in Bengal. The garden at Manicktollah in which the 
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explosives were foundjis alleged’to belong to Mr. Ghose, and 
the prosecution further allege that the conspiracy which was 
located there has been in existence since 1905. Mr. Ghose’s 
guilt or his innocence has still to be established; but what is 
not yet adequately realised in England is that it was Mr. Arabindo 
Ghose who took the chair at the mass meeting of Extremists held 
at Surat last Christmas after the National Congress broke up in 
disorder. At that meeting the chief speaker was Mr. Bal Gan- 
gadhar Tilak, who said, according to the reports in the news- 
papers, that “‘ the time had come when a spirit of greater resist- 
ance to the authorities should be shown.” ‘There were, it was 
stated, only two chairs available at the meeting. Mr. Ghose 
had one, and Mr. H. W. Nevinson, an English journalist, the 
other. The few people who really understand the inner workings 
of the less reputable side of Indian politics at once realised, when 
they saw that statement, that Mr. Nevinson must have been 
innocently unconscious of the kind of company he was in. But 
the trouble is that most of the ardent inquirers who now visit 
India, Keir Hardies and Nevinsons alike, are always innocently 
unconscious. They know not what they do. 

Because the recent outrages occurred in Bengal, and the 
accused conspirators are practically all Bengalis, the British 
public seems to have got hold of the erroneous idea that organised 
revolutionary undertakings are mainly confined to the Bengal 
Presidency. No more misleading fallacy can well be conceived ; 
but the idea has widespread currency. Perhaps that is why the 
Westminster Gazette has hinted at the possibility of a reconsidera- 
tion of the partition of Bengal. The true story of the partition, 
and of other controversial episodes in an eventful viceroyalty, 
has never been told, though possibly it may be told soon. Lord 
Curzon, who is credited with Machiavelian designs of “ splitting 
up ” the Bengali “ nation,” had nothing whatever to do with the 
inception of the scheme, though it naturally fell to his lot to 
accept the full ultimate responsibility. The scheme was devised 
without the slightest ulterior motive. It may further be said 
that the partition was in no sense the original impelling cause 
of the revolutionary agitation which has now reached such an 
unfortunate development. Undoubtedly it gave the movement 
a strong impetus, brought it many recruits in Bengal, and perhaps 
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forced it into daylight; but still the partition was to a great 
extent seized upon as a pretext. Had it not occurred, some 
other pretext would have been found. The movement which 
has now been revealed had been slowly growing for years, and 
began far away from Bengal. Sedition in India was prevalent 
long before Bengal was divided. The cult of Sivaji was wide- 
spread long before the scheme of partition was drafted. The 
fact to be borne steadily in mind is that the loose secret organisa- 
tion which is resolutely opposed to the continuance of British 
rule has offshoots all over India; and yet there is not another 
province in India that would care a straw if Bengal was divided 
into a thousand fragments. In short, to suppose that the present 
danger in India has arisen because a province has been rearranged 
for administrative purposes, is utterly to mistake its real origin, 
which lies far deeper. The creation of the new province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam has not curtailed the liberty of, or 
inflicted injustice upon, a single living human being. No men, 
least of all the shrewd Bengalis, would ever risk death or the 
Andamans for such a cause. The partition was greatly resented, 
no doubt, but in reality it became a convenient red herring. 

It is equally a mistake to suppose that the handful of men 
now under arrest represent the limits or the full character of the 
conspiracy, even in Bengal. There are bigger men behind, men 
who must have known quite well what was going on, although 
they probably took care not to inquire too closely. One theory 
is that the Bengal zemindars, the great landholders who have 
waxed wealthy under the Permanent Settlement, are at the 
back of the movement. The argument is that they wished to 
strike terror into the Government, because they feared the Settle- 
ment might be modified. No people know better than the 
Bengal zemindars that the Settlement ought to be revised, but 
such a sweeping charge against an influential body of men seems 
to me unfair. There may be zemindars here and there ‘whose 
loyalty is open to question, there may be some who have laid 
themselves open to graver charges, but the majority can have 
no direct connection with the movement. They have too much 
at stake, and the implied motive is insufficient. An inquiry into 
the amount of Government paper held by wealthy Bengalis would 
be very reassuring. But Bengal contains many rich men, and 
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some among them must have been finding the money. The 
sympathisers with the conspirators among other classes of Bengalis 
are very numerous. Let us not deceive ourselves on that point. 
Large numbers openly, still larger numbers in secret, approve 
of what has been done. Some among these sympathisers may 
regret the murder of innocent ladies, but they have nothing but 
laudation for the men who have been bold enough to raise their 
hands against the British Government. 

What is the real cause of the hostility to British rule? There 
are many contributory causes, but at the back of them all lies 
the growing fundamental objection to our very presence in India. 
Agitation may direct its attacks against this or that measure, 
or this or that administrator, but the real aim of the irreconcilable 
party is to make British rule in India impossible. No efforts 
and no concessions will extirpate this class of antagonism. It 
will continue to exist and to grow, and we shall have to make 
the best of it. Since the quotation with which this article begins 
was written, the hostile feeling has increased enormously. Ii we 
were to take all the varying shades of unfriendly political faith, 
beginning with those who would drive us out with bombs, and 
ending with those who merely cherish a passive and quite natural 
dislike of alien control, we should have to include a very large 
proportion of the intelligent men and women of India. The 
active revolutionaries are probably extremely limited in number, 
but they are to be found in every part of the country. Some 
of them, moreover, are located in London and Paris and New 
York. It may sound incredible, but a largely attended meeting 
of Indians was recently held in London in commemoration of 
the Indian Mutiny, at which the Nana Sahib was exalted as a 
true patriot. The young men who attended that meeting are 
the picked products of the Indian schools, sent to Great Britain 
to continue their studies, and they will be among the leaders of 
the next generation of Indians. It is not, however, upon the 
existence of these more or less “‘ active workers” that I would 
lay stress. They can be dealt with if occasion arises, What is 
far more serious is the multitude of passive sympathisers. With 
a few honourable exceptions, the native press of India has been 
singularly tardy in expressing disapproval of the outrages. Hardly 
any really representative meetings have been held to condemn 
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the revolutionary movement. The public men of India have 
maintained for the most part an ominous—and I am bound to add 
in some cases a discreditable—silence. When the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha, an organisation controlled by Mr. Tilak, assembled 
and expressed perfunctory regret for the occurrences in Bengal, 
it also resolved “‘ to start a defence fund for Mr. Arabindo Ghose, 
if necessary.” 

Lord Minto in India, and Lord Morley in England, have faced 
the situation with calmness, courage, and firmness. It was 
obvious that the first step was to strengthen the law dealing with 
dastardly crimes of the kind now beginning to be practised in 
India. We may depend upon it that we have not heard the last 
of bombs and picric acid, or of printed incitements to murder. 
The Government of India did not enact panic legislation, but 
when it brought in its new Bills it passed them in a single day. 
The fact that all but three of the native members of the Viceroy’s 
Council were conspicuous by their absence from the meeting, 
does not say much for their sense of public duty; but India 
resembles the England of to-day in that few of its public men have 
any real moral courage. The new Explosives Act is a copy of 
the Act passed in England by Sir William Harcourt at the time 
of the dynamite explosions at Westminster. The truest comment 
upon it is the remark of Lord Morley, who said that it ought to 
have been enacted in India twenty years ago. The new Press 
Act is not specifically aimed at sedition, but deals with news- 
papers containing “ any incitement to murder, or to any offence 
under the Explosive Substances Act, or to any act of violence.” 
The printing presses of any papers publishing such incitements 
are liable to confiscation. The Act has been criticised in some 
quarters on the ground that its scope is not wide enough, but 
the phrase “any act of violence” is surely sufficiently compre- 
hensive. The procedure provided is, however, more open to 
question. It was at first understood that confiscation was to be 
swift and summary, but the full text of the Act shows that there 
will be proceedings in a magistrate’s court after a conditional 
order of confiscation has been issued. That is to say, conditional 
confiscation will apparently take place at once, and the persons 
concerned may then appear before the magistrate to show cause 
why the conditional order should not be made absolute. If the 
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order is made absolute, there remains a right of appeal to the 
High Court within fifteen days. That means two public hearings, 
and as the average magistrate’s court in India often takes weeks 
to handle a matter that a London police court would dispose of 
in a few hours, there is probably a good deal more litigation 
involved than was originally suggested. Nevertheless, the Act 
is shrewd in its intention, for it makes no sacrificial heroes for 
the mob to cheer, and owners of printing presses will hesitate in 
future before they risk the loss of their plant. Dummy editors 
are cheap in India, but in no country is personal property more 
carefully guarded. Lord Minto, who made a strong and resolute 
speech before the Acts were passed, said, quite rightly, that 
“‘a further general control of the Press in India is imperatively 
necessary.” That opens up, however, a very large question 
which requires separate discussion. 

But though the Government of India have taken reasonably 
adequate steps for the repression of outrages and incitements 
thereto, and though further drastic legislation may be introduced, 
it must not for a moment be assumed that the course of gradual 
reform in Indian administrative institutions will therefore be 
stayed. On the contrary, Lord Morley has clearly laid it down 
that we cannot now enter upon “an era of pure repression” ; nor 
is there any reason why we should attempt to do so. The claim 
of rational and reasonable Indians for a larger voice in the control 
of Indian affairs is just, and should not be denied. The hour is ripe 
for an extension of privileges. It need not be expected that the 
grant of further privileges will prevent the cultivation of revolu- 
tionary sentiments, but wise reforms in the near future may give 
pause to the masses of moderate men who are still wavering in 
the balance. It is not on that account, however, that reforms are 
supported here. The only justification for reforms must be that 
the Indian peoples are entitled to receive them; they cannot 
be given as a mere sop to clamour ; but if justification is admitted 
to exist, no series of outrages should deter the Government from 
introducing permissible reforms, any more than they should 
hurry them into unwise concessions. That is the view which is 
understood to be held both by Lord Minto and Lord Morley ; 
and it is the only possible view for prudent statesmen to take. 
We can never hope completely to allay discontent in India. 
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We shall always have to reckon in future upon a varying degree 
of definite opposition to our control. In moments of national 
emergency, India will probably be a far greater source of anxiety 
to the Ministry than it has ever been before. But the situation 
is not altogether gloomy. Probably we are far more conscious 
of our sources of weakness in India than of our very great reserves 
of strength. If just now there is much to discourage us in our 
pursuit of the greatest undertaking any Western nation has 
ever entered upon in Asia, there are also many hopeful signs. 
The majority of the princes of India know full well that the 
preservation of their possessions depends upon the maintenance 
of British control. The people with material interests at stake, 
the men of wealth and position, are not eager to fling their fortunes 
into the melting-pot of anarchy. A large proportion of the 
fighting races are true to their salt. India will henceforth be 
more difficult to govern, but it does not yet constitute an insoluble 
problem. 

One of the greatest of the menaces that confront British rule 
in India, one of the most serious obstacles that the Government of 
India have to face, is the growing tendency of ill-advised and often 
ill-informed politicians and journalists in England to scatter 
sparks among the gunpowder with which India is strewn. Lord 
Minto can deal with sedition and incitements to violence in 
India ; but neither he nor Lord Morley can control injudicious 
and inflammatory utterances in Parliament and in the English 
Press. What can be done with an eminent English journalist 
who makes the following mischievous observations: “If the 
Indians really desire to convince their rulers that they are in 
earnest, let them stick to the boycott. One effective boycott 
carried out peacefully but resolutely is far more embarrassing 
than a dozen assassinations”? Mr. W. T. Stead publishes this 
noxious advice in the June Review of Reviews. One can only 
suppose that he is unaware that the boycott made Bengal aflame 
with disorder, and was marked by repeated acts of violence ; 
but that foolish counsel will be eagerly quoted in every paper 
in Bengal. Let it be remembered that even the National 
Congress, misguided though it often is, flatly declined to express 
a general approval of the principle of boycotting; but the pontiff 
of Mowbray House rushes in where even the Congress fears 
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to tread. Mr. H. M. Hyndman is a person of no account in 
England, but the violent articles in his paper Justice are widely 
reproduced by the Indian press, and do an incalculable amount 
of harm. The degree of the mischief wrought in India by a 
handful of obscure and unimportant Members of Parliament, 
some of them retired Civil servants jaundiced by disappointed 
hopes, will never be fully known. Sir Henry Cotton is perhaps 
the most unpardonable offender. A man of very limited ability, 
and one of the dreariest and most wearisome of speakers, he 
managed to get returned for East Nottingham on the strength 
of an Indian reputation that was anything but great. Hast 
Nottingham knew no better, but perhaps by the next election its 
voters will have realised how incessantly their representative 
has joined in accentuating and intensifying the difficulties of 
British rule in India. He has never gone the length of Mr. Hynd- 
man and Mr. Stead, but he is more blameworthy, because he 
knows better. Every one of the men who have made India their 
stalking-horse in Parliament ought to be fought on their own 
ground by patriotic Englishmen at the next election. 

The recent developments on the north-west frontier can only 
be very briefly noted. The statement of the Simla correspondent 
of the Times that we were at one moment unofficially at war 
with Afghanistan has been strongly criticised, but was quite 
justified. We had to face fanatical lashkars of Afghans who 
crossed the frontier at the bidding of Nasrullah Khan, the Ameer’s 
brother, and the Ameer’s most intimate ecclesiastical advisers. 
The Ameer remained quiescent when he might have stopped the 
forays with a word, and though his belated intervention must 
be accepted in the spirit in which it was proffered, we are at 
liberty to draw our own conclusions. Trouble is brewing in 
Afghanistan, but it should be purely internal in character, and 
we shall be wise to leave it alone. Meanwhile that fine frontier 
soldier, Sir James Willcocks, has given the Mohmands and the 
Utman Khel a wholesome lesson, and the Afghans of Ningrahar 
are likely to think twice before they cross the Durand line again. 
The operations of the last few months are a satisfactory proof 
that Lord Kitchener’s work in India has produced a marked 
improvement in the efficiency of the troops. 


